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TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE IN ENGLAND. 
An interesting debate on the Taxes on Know- 








takings, among others in the publication 
of their instructive Miscellany, which had 
reached a sale weekly of eighty thousand 
copies. Charles Knight, in the course of 
twenty years, had paid eighty tholisand pounds 
for copyright and literary labos,-and to the 
government fifty thousand pounds -duty on 
paper. Whether the books are sold or not the 
publisher pays the duty on the paper,—which 
perhaps he turns over to the cheesemonger. 
The necessary effect of the penny stamp 
duty on newspapers is to prohibit entirely 
cheap publications of the kind, as those which 
might otherwise be published for a penny or a 
fpenny. The consequence is, that the mil- 
lion of readers, the workmen of Birmingham 
and Manchester, are driven to the purchase of 
various low and illegitimate publications which 
impudently evade the tax, while honest, con- 
scientious labor, in this sphere, is kept out of 
the market. The names of some of these in- 
dicate the character of the class. There is the 
Sam Sly, which lives by libelling individuals 
and braving the law, the Paul Pry and the 





ledge, which recently took place in the British 
House of Commons, as it involves several | 
questions of literature affecting the condition | 
of that country, and as many of the details 
brought forward were novel, is worth the 


attention of our readers. The debate occurred pe 


ona motion by Mr. M. Gibson, on the evening 
of the 16th April, to repeal the excise duty on 
paper, the stamp duty on newspapers and on 
advertisements, and the customs duty on fo- 
reign books. Of these taxes we are happily 
free in America, with the exception of the last ; 


and the ents brought forward against 
that, hava me heretofore employed in this 


Town, the Lamp, which caricatures the govern- 
ment, &e.; all of these tending to corrupt the 
morals and mislead the understanding of the 
community. The stamp is levied on newspa- 
rs, and newspapers are loosely held to be 
journals of facts; so that the state actuall 
holds out an inducement to suppress the lat- 
ter, which might be some correction of the 

irit of lying, which is indirectly eneouraged. 

hen, too, great numbers are sold of infra 
Ainsworth and Reynolds’s books, Ned Bunt- 
line literature, and the like. A bookseller at 
Manchester sells over his counter eighty to 


couptry. The example of America was fre- rninety thousand copies of this penny trash 


quently referred to, and it is not the only oe- 
casion of late in which our progress in reform 
and improvement has been admitted.* It ap- 
pears from ho ean statements that the 
operation 0 uty on r was, to a t 
extent, a prohibition of cue neniciedn ia 
much so that a reduction in the duty would | 





* Ifa New er be content with his | 

read an article in the last “Edinburgh Review" oe the sae 
which beetieeire hia SabSriie aaa 
ton. In this important luxury and of. - 
pode . oS aeaeodon civilized liv. 
than the most aristocratic resident oc London. The com- 
fortable householder of this city, living on a moderate in 
vauteon 2, ay wanired dollars per annum, has the ad- 


weekly. All this is the necessary fruit of pro- 
oe better publications. But this is not 
all. e great object. of newspapers in a free 
community is to acquaint the people with the 
laws and their workings ; but in eal be- 
fore any one can read a police report in his 
own newspaper * he must pay a penny to the 
state. Thestamp on the newspapers, to be sure, 
pays the postage, but all readers are not ex 
ificio Yt of the post-office. 

A Greenock publisher was ingenious in 
evading this stamp. He had issued five num- 
bers of a publication, and been fined twenty 
pounds. He took to issuing his journal on a 
new material, not included in the act, called it 
the Greenock ‘ Newscloth, defied the tax, and 
la at the Government. 

e advertisement duty is an imposition of 
1s, 6d. on all announcements. It severely 
upon servants advertising for places, and 
others, and wifh the sg keeps up the 
high rates of English journals. It costs, 
said Mr, Gibson, 230/. to advertise by the year 
in the Times that which in the United States 


"| would cost no more than 8/. or 9/. for the 


same period, and that, too, in a paper of equal, 
if not greater, circulation. 

The remaining tax, the customs duty on 
foreign books, did not cover the cost of col- 


On the score of revenue all these taxes, except 








lection. It reached only 8,000/. per annum. ) 





the one on paper, are inconsiderable in their 
results; the advertisement duty being but 
150,000/. a year, and the stamp duty, deduct- 
me the postage immunity, the same amount. 

e paper duty yields 800,000/. It is obvious, 
therefore, that before a very long while these 
taxes must yield to the demands of the libe- 
ral and enlightened portion of the community. 
The fate of the bill on this occasion was to 
be thrown out, government not being pre- 
pared to relinquish the million or two per 
annum, 

We might have more occasion to congratu- 
late pee on our freedom from these im- 
positions did we not adhere with equal perti- 
nacity, against equal light and evidence, to 
one of the most objectionable of them. Mr. 
Jewett, the Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, once called attention to the onerous 
and disheartening burdens of the duties at 
our custom-house on foreign books, and 
showed how paltry an affair the sum was 
to the government, which was still large 
enough to rob our mechanics and students of 
many important works desirable to their call- 
ings and professions. A respectable petition 
was got up, and went, we presume, to that 
tomb of the Capulets where thé International 
Copyright petitions before and after it have 


y| been regularly inurned. 


Notwithstanding these difficulties in the 
way of popular publications, England is at 
this moment foremost of the world in the 
production of many of the best works of the 
class. There is no American publication of 
thekind equally well conducted with Cham- 
bers’ Miscellany or Dickens’ Household 
Words—none which bestows the same care 
and attention upon home matters, employs so 
many able writers, pays them so well, or 
prints so cheaply. Nor would our newspa- 
pers or reviews, with equal outlay for original 
matter, probably be afforded so cheap as those 
published in London. This is due to the 
concentrated population, the superior besiness 
organization; and exists, as we have seen, in 
spite of very serious obstacles. When shall 
we see in the United States, where theré are 
no taxes on paper, advertisements, or stamps, 
a journal of the dignity. and ability of the 
London Times? 


Drvivws. 


UNITY OF THE RACE, 


The Unity of the Human Races proved to be the 
doctrine of Scripture, Reason, and Science; 
With a review of the theory of Professor 
tg By the Rev. Thomas Smyth, D.D. 
New York: George P. Putnam. 

Tnis question of the unity or diversity of the 

human races, is, at this moment, engaging the 

attention of the friends of science and religion 
in Europe and America, with peer oye peculiar 
interest. It is discussed on the one hand, 
purely as a question of natural science. The 
nt volume, by the Rev. Mr. Smyth, of 

Charleston, S. Carolina, treats the question as 

inseparably connected with the Mosaic history 

and the truth of Scripture. This truth he for- 











tifies and establishes by the results of scien- 
tific argument and research. His view of the 
necessary connexion between the theologic 
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and scientific points of view, is forcibly stated 
in this expression :—* Unless all men have 
descended from Adam, by ordi generation, 
they cannot, according to the Bible, have any 
part or lot in the t salvation.” 

In the city of leston, S. Carolina, there 
has existed for many years, a “ Literary Con- 
versation Club,” composed of gentlemen of 
scientific and literary pursuits. The question 
of the unity or diversity of the human races, 
has there been long and earnestly discussed. 
Mr. Smyth’s work is the result of his defence 
,-§ eg unity side, at the discussions of this 

ub. 


Another member of this club has recently 
published at Charleston, a volume upon this 
subject. It is entitled,“ T'he Doctrine of the 
Unity of the Human race, examined on the prin- 
ciples of Science, by John Bachman, D.D., 
Professor of Natural History in the College of 
Charleston.” The periodicals throughout the 
southern states have recently discussed this 
question with singular ability and earnestness ; 
and none with more success, than the Pres- 
byterian Quarterly, published at Columbia, 8. 

arolina. 

To understand the reasons and motives 
which have prompted our Southern brethren, 
at this moment, to investigate this subject, the 
following quotation from Dr. Bachman will 
suffice. His sentiments are sustained by Dr. 
Smyth, and by all the southern writers who 
accept the unity of the races. These senti- 
ments present a grateful exposition of the 
een a and religious feeling of the South 
towards the negro race, even among those 
who, on scientific grounds, accept the diversity 
of races. Dr. Bachman says,“ These Afri- 
cans are the peasantry of our southern land ; 
they are the members of our households; they 
have been the nurses of our mothers and 
wives ; and they are the playmates of our 
children. If the efforts to bem them into 
a different species, incapable of receiving the 
truths of Christianity, are countenanced from 
political motives, they must inevitably fail: for 
they are not only unwise and anphilosophical, 
but, being the embodiment of a scientific error 
with «a political folly, it never can unite us in 
sentiment. lf we, however, assume the higher 
grades of Christianity as our authority, we 
still stand on a foundation which cannot be 
shaken. Here we may all be united in know- 
ing and defending our rights, and learning our 
obligations. The master is here directed how 
to perform his duties with humanity, and 
minister, according to the best of his abilities, 
to the temporal comforts, the spiritual wants, 
and the enduring happiness of his humble fel- 
low men; and the servant is here taught the 
duty of obedience and gratitude to his earthly 
protectors, and accountability to his God.” 

To this Mr. Smyth adds :—* The theory of 
a diversity of races is impolitic on the part of 
southern men, and of all Christians and philan- 
thropists. It is impolitic because of its immoral, 
anti-social, and disorganizing tendencies. It 
would remove, from both master and servant, 
the strongest bonds by which they are united 
to each other in mutually beneficial relations, 
and which restrain both from licentious, im- 
moral, and cruel purposes. Our southern 
country, instead of being a community where 
all the social and kindly sympathies of huma- 
nity, are constantly in exercise, would, were 
this theory acted out, become a scene of agra- 
rian contest between avarice and cunning, 
power and hatred, cruelty and revenge.” 

The doctrine of the unity of the race has 
been the uniform and settled opinion of the 
South, both by common and statute law. 


Soaetemndaeelal 











Colored persons are declared to be * persons 
with many rights and liabilities, civil and crimt- 
nal.” They are not rded, in any sense, 
as things or chattels; and the property which 
the master has in slaves is their personal ser- 
vice or labor. In return for this, the law se- 
cures to the negro corresponding maintenance 
and protection. 
_ This is the economie and social view of the 
relation of the two races, as entertained by 
the universal South. It certainly presents a 
far different view of that relation than we are 
accustomed here in the North to have exhibited 
tous. The publications before us will do 
much to remove erroneous impressions of the 
megs to produce the ce ge that reli- 
ion and philanthropy are actively engaged in 
Sinallanailag? the condition of the colored race, 
for whose existence there the south is not 
responsible. 
he unity or diversity of human races, as a 
purely scientific question, belongs to the do- 
main of natural ager 5 Prichard in England, 
Bachman, Morton, and Agassiz in the United 
States, have so, independently, treated it. In 
the definition of terms, what is meant by the 


Unity of the Human Race? The definition of| A Translation 


Dr. Smyth has already been stated. It is that 
of Dr. Prichard, and of all who maintain the 
unity, in its general acceptation, of “ ordinar 
generation” from Adam and Eve. To this defi- 
nition, Prof. Agassiz, who contends for the 
diversity of races, replies: 

“ As a general proposition, I side with those 
who maintain the doctrine of the unity of the 
race, if by that tetm be meant nothing more 
than that all mankind are endowed with one 
common nature, intellectual and physical, de- 
rived from the Creator of all men, are under 
the same moral government of the Universe, 
and sustain the same relations to the Deity. 
It is quite a different question, whether the 


different races are derived from the same com-| read in the origi 


mon human ancestors. I am ready to maintain 
that the different races 


men are descended 





[June }, 


or of men, have ever produced prolific offspring. 
The mule, which is a progeny of the horse and 
the ass, is not prolific.” The progeny from all, 
even the most diverse races of men, are proli. 
fic. Therefore they belong to the same spe- 
cies, and are only varieties of the race; and, 
therefore, they are descended from the same 
original pair. This argument derived from 
hybrids.is conclusive to our minds, although 
it has been impeached by naturalists. The 
few cases of apparent deviation from this uni- 
versal law of nature, have been examined and 
disproved satisfactorily to our minds by Dr. 
Bachman. 

Another law of nature, equally positive and 
curious, has been established by long observa- 
tion and experience. It is, that “all animals 
in a state of domesticity have a tendency to 
produce varieties in form and colour; but that 
these varieties never return to the conditions 
of the original state.” 

We leave the arguments in favor of the 
unity of the race, derived from history and 
philology, still untouched. 





GOETHE’S HERMANN AND DOROTHEA. 

of the Hermann and Dorothea 
of Goethe: In the Old English Measure of 
Chapman's Homer. By M. Winter; Author 
of “Essays on Foreign Literature,” “The 
Shamrock,” and other National Songs, &c. 
With Introductory and Illustrative Notes. 
Dublin: William B. Kelly, 8 Grafton 
street. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
MDCCCXLIX. 

The Herman and Dorothea and the Alexis and 
Dora of Goethe: Being Part First of the 
Select Library of the German Classics. 
Edited by S. G. Brownell, M.A. New 
York: Printed for the Editor. 1849. 

Tue “ Hermann and Dorothea” is one of those 

poems which it is worth studying German to 

We confess ourselves to 

be of the number of those who, though ad- 

miring Goethe, and familiar with many of his 


from different stocks, and | regard this position, little songs and ballads as with our own 


as fully sustained by Divine revelation.” 


home, had not loved him enough to study him 


Professor Agassiz contends that, by ana-|in any of his more extensive and elaborate 


logy, man is governed by the same laws 


creations, or (if this is the more proper way of 


that apply to all other departments of nature, expressing it) had not studied him enough to 


to animals and to plants; and that, like to 
them, he was created in different zoologie lo- 
calities, to whic’: his peculiar organization is 


adapted. 

The natural history of man derives its per- 
fect elucidation from physiology, history, and 
philology. re anatomy establishes 
a claim to the character of an exact science. 
Physiology, therefore, can positively determine 
if the different races of men are physically 
alike. Dr. Bachman asserts that they are so, 
in the number of their teeth, and in two hun- 
dred and eight additional bones of the body. 
The fingers of the negro may be a little more 
webbed, and he may not have cartilage in the 
apex of his nose, his heel may be more elon- 
gated, yet still there is an identity with the Cau- 
casian race, in his dentition and anatomy. 

In the classification of animals, naturalists 
use the terms genus, species, and variely. It is 
conceded by all, that man belongs to the genus 
mammalia. The question of species divides the 
opinions of philosophers, If they differ about 
species, they all concur that the different races 
of men are varieties. 

By what law, then, of natural history shall 
it be determined if the different races of ani- 
mals and of men belong to the same species? 
Drs. Prichard and Bachman have lished 
the law of hybridity as the criterion. The law 
is this, that “no two distinct species of animals, 


love him. But we have to acknowledge that 
the Patriarch of the German Parnassus, as re- 
vealed in this exquisite Idyl, draws us to his 
heart, and shows that it is in the right place. 
It would take a long time to convince us that 
the man who conceived and executed such 4 
word-picture of the life of home and heart, 
who has portrayed those natural loves of old 
and young with such a sweet, Old Testament 
simplicity, making innocence and goodness and 
integrity so winning and reverent,—that such 
a writer could have been what is sometimes 
called a mere artist. 

The name “ Dorothea,” answering to our 
old Puritan name, “ God’s-gift,” was, we need 
only remind a thoughtful person who shall 
have read the story, chosen as a reminiscence 
of the fact that the event forming the central 
subject is a providential furnishing of a young 
man with a bride, or, as we say, a match made 


in heaven. ' 
The scene of the is laid in a little vil- 
lage on the east of the Rhine—the time 
is a summer-day, when all the people have 
gone out to see a train of exiles who were to 
come over the river with such of their as 
they had been enabled to gather up in their 
homes, from which they had fled on the ap- 
proach of the oo Freneh. heh age 
——— are the old innkeeper and his wife, 
ermann, their son, the minister, and the 
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eee 
apothecary of the village, with several in the 
band of exiles, among whom Doro- 
thea, the heroine of the story, is foremost. 
Hermann, the father’s pride and mother’s joy 
and the hope of both, has gone out in the old 
chaise, which he drives to the delight and ad- 
miration of his parents, to carry clothes and 
provisions to the poor sufferers. While he is 
gone, there is some talk between the old 
people about his pesomn and the sight of the 
rich tradesman of the place, driving home in his 
carriage from the spectacle, suggests that one 
of his daughters would make a good match for 
the youngster. Hermann, however, on his 
way, having met a distressed family in the 
charge of a maiden, with whom he uncon- 
sciously falls in love at sight (to use the mer- 
cantile phrase), concludes, under the influence 
of several motives, all innocent ones, that the 
most convenient, expeditious, effectual, and 
everyway desirable course will be to transfer 
the contents of his chaise-box to her as his 
almoner. Returning home he enters into the 
conversation. ‘The mother reminds the father 
how their providential attachment to each other 
originated at a fire in the village, but this re- 
miniseence does not subdue the hope in the old 
man that his son may do better; and he shows 
so much worldly pride in the matter, that Her- 
mann leaves the house and wanders away to 
vent his sorrow alone, His mother goes in 
quest of him, finds him, and extorts the secret 
of his heart She brings him home, and he 
finally, at the judicious suggestion of the 
worthy pastor, agrees that the Poa and phy- 
sician shall go forth and find the damsel, and 
by their gone concerning her to the old 
ntleman, he would abide. They go forth, 
nd her, are fully satisfied with her, and leave 
Hermann to finish the rest, while they return 
home. Hermann persuades her to come home 
with him, under the plea that his parents wish 
a maiden in the house to help them through ; 
he expresses himself with a delicate indefinite- 
ness of phrase, which allows as to see what he 
means without his actually telling a falsehood 
to her, as they journey homewards; their talk 
grows more tender, yet not less respectful, 
and it is not till after a half comedy and half 
tragedy of errors in the house among the vari- 
ous personages, that Dorothea discovers (of 


course to her joy) at last the true state of the 
case 


Such is, briefly, the story ; in our abstract of 
which we, of course, have given no idea of the 
exquisite touches of the filling up of the out- 
lines. In passing from the matter to the man- 
ner, we come naturally to speak of the ver- 
sions before us. And the first point of com- 
parison between the two, and of each with the 
original, is s by the circumstance that 
the Dublin translation forsakes, while the 
American follows the measure of the original. 
This fact (if other things were equal) would 
predispose us, at the risk of being charged with 
national partiality, to pees our countryman’s 
version. For we hold that in translating a 
poem it is absolutely necessary to retain the 
form, as well as the spirit and the thought, 
Which grow up together in a true poet’s con- 
ception, and being joined by God, must not be 
sundered by man. This is especially true in 
regard to Lyric poetry, but it seems to us also 
to hold good with to the class of com- 
positions to which belongs the Hermann and 
Dorothea, and certainly with regard to the pro- 
ductions of a writer so choice in the respect of 
form as Goethe was. We should call the 
Irish version the more poetic translation pf the 
story, but the American the more faithful trans- 
lation of the poem. One ipal reason 





which seems to have decided Miss Winter (or 
by which she seems to have justified herself) 
in choosing the metre of Chapman’s Homer, 
seems to have been that Goethe calls it his 
Epic. Still it is, we think, properly a Pastoral 
Epic or en Epic Idyl. We must say that she 
has made a beautiful poem, that she has very 
felicitously transfused the thought and the 
spirit of the original; and if the subject had 
been properly and purely epic, like Homer's, 
we should not have objected so much to the 
use of Chapman’s measure. But we must say, 
in the actual case, that she does not give us the 
spirit of the original form, if we may so ex- 

ress ourselves, which is more Idyllie than 

pic, and required an eye to Theocritus, rather 
than Homer or any of Homer’s translators. 
We can admit also that the American transla- 
tor (whom we presume to be Mr. Brownell 
himself) is far from having reached even 
Goethe, to say nothing of the ancient classic 
standard, in his Hexameters; and that we can 
conceive of the author of Evangeline’s doing 
the thing better, while, at the same time, it is 
probable that the very nature of our language 
forbids a perfect imitation of the old classic 
rhythms. Still we think that one professing to 
reproduce or represent Goethe’s Poem was 
bound, not as the last and least thing, if not as 
the first, to follow, as nearly as possible, the 
original movement. And we have one reason, 
among others, which makes us prefer in this 
case to retain, as fur as may be, the ancient 
Hexameter, and that is, for the sake of helping 
do away the absurd impression which we were 
sorry to see countenanced by a notice in the 
New Englander ~~ a professed poet, too), 
of Longfellow’s Evangeline, that the details of 
modern, prosy life are intolerable in association 
with the grace of the ancient classic models, 
because it is unclassic to call a cat a cat and a 
cow acow. We were ashamed of such a su- 
perficial criticism, and would see the old forms 
reproduced, so far as our language will admit 
(and Mr. Longfellow shows better than any 
other what may be done), if only for the sake 
of assisting the Christian conviction that a 

randeur belongs to the least incidents of 
Come life where there is true greatness in the 
soul which regards or produces them. 

It appears to us that the rural and domestic 
simplicity of the Hermann and Dorothea can- 
not be preserved without preserving the 
measure of the poem. It is precisely that 
movement which forms the border land be- 
tween romance and reality—between poetry 
and prose. A literal translation of a few lines 
at the beginning of the poem, with the two 
other versions of the same subjoined, will illus- 
trate something of what we have said :— 


“ Surely, I never have seen the streets and the market so 
lonesome, 

One would think that death had swept out the city! Not 
fifty 

Linger behind, as I think, of our whole population. What 
will not 

Curiusity do !* Lo, each one is running and racing 

Only to see the poor exiles pass by in their mournful pro- 
cession.” 


“ So lonely never have I seen our market-place and street, 
Not fifty neighbors here remain of ali we daily meet! 

The city seems as if swept out, its porate dead and gone! 
The thirst for novelty does this! They hasten every one 
To see the exiles, who, they hear, must pass the causeway 


soon, 
And ‘tis for this they gladly bear this dust and heat of 
noon.” 


“Never before did I see the street and the market so 
All mr a! if swept by a pestilence. I doubt whether 
ee. left here at home in the town of the whole 
What wilt not cartosity 1 euch man runs off in a h 

Tae folks that are flying their 


We aduwit that if the alternative were a well 





—e — Sas 


executed translation of the poem in rhyme, 
preserving the meaning and the spirit of the 
narrative, or a far less spirited and graceful 
one, following, with a wooden and haltin 
limp, the measure of the original—we should 
not hesitate to prefer the former. And we in- 
cline to think that such an alternative is pre- 
sented by the versions before us. We should 
be glad, should this notice call attention to 
Miss Winter’s transfusion into her version of 
the sweet and graceful simplicity of this beau- 
tiful poem. hen Hermann took Dorothea 
away from the poor families of the exiles to 
whom she had been such a guardian angel, we 
are told that 


- ~ children to her garinents cling, with bitter cries and 
ears, 


Until at last, the women said, to soothe away their fears, 
‘Hush! children, to the town she goes, and you will see 





her come 
oe with all the sugar plums your brother ordered 
ome, 


When with the stork he came, and passed the cake-shop 
on his way, A 


Soon will he come, and bring them home, so ask her not 
to stay !" 


“ And the poor children let her go—but Hermann scarce 
een then 

Could bear her from the friends who thronged to say fare- 
well aguin ; 

Long did they hold her to their hearts, in warm embraces 


pressed — 
And long their handkerchiefs they waved and fondly 
looked their last.’ 
There is great beauty in this, but still we 
must regret that Miss Winter had not under- 
taken the rhythm of the original. 


SWEDENBORG. 

The True Christian Religion ; Containing the 
Universal Theology of the New Church. 
By Emanuel Swedenborg. A new transla- 
tion from the original Latin Edition. Bos- 
ton: Otis Clapp. 

Tus is one of Swedenborg’s last and most 
important works; being a summary of his 
whole theological system, with occasional re- 
ferences to other works of his, where particu- 
lar topics are treated in extenso, But even 
this is resnarkable for its diffuseness, and we 
have found it a Aard task to get through with 
it, though impelled by no little curiosity to be- 
come acquainted with his system. To one 
giving no credit to his claims as a seer, it is 
difficult to find the true value of his theologic 
labors ;—for, while professing to support his 
system by the Old and New Testaments, his 
own visions are constantly brought in as co- 
ordinate authority—and when the former do 
not readily prove his point, the latter are ad- 
duced to eke out the support. And it is, as 
with all systems when once formed,—there is 
enough in the letter of the Bible to prove any 
or all of them, and double senses may be in- 
vented ad libitum. 

It is not, perhaps, to be wondered at that 
many a man, honest, good, thoughtful, and 
ardent, should have arisen, who, looking 
around at the Christian world, and seeing its 
apparent disorganization, and being moreover 
powerfully inprennet with his own subjective 
impressions of religious truth, has imagined 
that his ideas, if made known, could not fail 
to win favor and be at length universally 
accepted, and so has come to look upon him- 
self as called to reconstruct the whole Chris- 
tian theolo Thus it has been from Ema- 
nuel Swedenborg down to Jacob Allbright. 
Swedenborg does not hesitate frequently to 
say, that Christianity had never been under. 
stood till he himself came; that the world had 
been blinded till then to the meaning of its 
fundamental revelations; and with a modest 
arrogance he claims to give the meaning of the 
Bible for the first time. 
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But after all, what a faithless procedure it is 
with him, as with every originator of a new 
sect, to suppose that the religion which Christ 
came to establish failed from the start ; that the 
true meaning of His words, which is of so 

t practical moment, was entirely hidden 
Tom the world for more than a thousand 
years ; and this, too, in spite of his declaration 
that the Holy Spirit should come to guide His 
disciples “ into all truth,” and of his prayer for 
all who should believe on him “through their 
word.” How this sectarian view shuts out the 
hand of God from all Christian history, and 
denies all significance to those mighty changes 
in the life of the Church! Better, we say, 
the pseudo-Catholicity which finds essential 
truth in ail systems, than such narrow exclu- 
siveness, for it gives more honor to God's 
providence. 

We have no doubt (though historically un- 
informed) that Swedenborg’s system sprang 
by antagonism from the dogma of Justifica- 
tion by faith alone, as held in the German 
churches, which he sets himself to oppose 
with right good-will and earnestness. One 
ean hardly give him credit, however, for hav- 
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forth again. The writings of Swedenborg 
produce no religious emotion; neither Jove, 
nor gratitude, nor even reverence. It is on this 
account that it appeals so little to our feel- 
ings, so little to our sense of beauty, and so 
entirely to our intellect, that we have no fear 
that the “ New Church” will make many dis- 
ciples. 

In the few remarks we have made we have 
spoken more gently than Swedenborg himself 
does, who does not hesitate to use words of 
uncharitable invective concerning those who 
differ from him speculatively, A miserable lot 
awaits those who disagree with him as to the 
Trinity or concerning Faith. He says, for 
instance, to implant in the minds of children an 
idea of three divine persons “is to take away 
from them all spiritual milk, and afterwards all 
spiritual meat, and lastly all spiritual reason, 
and to induce upon those who confirm them- 
selves in it, spiritual death.” And other 
things much worse. 

But this is a sin of the book, not of the man, 
for we believe that he had too good a heart to 
judge any one harshly. 








ing rightly apprehended that doctrine as held 
by its advocates. But be that as it may, his 
exhibition of the involution of faith and 
charity, and analysis of the last, are certainly 
the most valuable part of this work. To his 


views on these he makes cohere his theory of 


the Godhead, which is nothing, more than the 
old Patripassian heresy of Noetus, acknow- 
ledging a trinity of Offices, but denying a 
Trinity of Persons. But really the argument 
on this is very meagre, and the only objection 
brought to bear against the Nicene doctrine is 
the vulgar one of incomprehensibleness ! 

And yet in his defence of his doctrines of the 
Godhead, and of charity and faith as the 
image of the divine love and wisdom, lies the 
theologic strength of Swedenborg. It hardly 
lies within our compass to reproduce the 
whole of it, but what we have said is true. 

But there are many gems and grains of gold 
in this work, full of rubbish 


other things. 
mind of na 


his exorbitant pretensions, 
But a large 


ails most signally. 


Dante. 


ture from his descriptions. 
make disciples among the poets. 


angels or spirits. 
ology. 


stay where we are. 


it is as for 
instance, his masterly refutation of those theo- 
ries of Divine omnipotence which make it pos- 
sible for God to act contrary to His own laws 
of order,—wherein he sweeps away all sup- 
port of hope from the evil; his demonstration 
that man is not /ife, but a receptacle of life ; 
his exposition of the decalogue, and many 
We cannot fail to recognise a 
highest order, worthy to be a 
guide on all but theologic matters, and on 
them too, had he not isolated himself upon 


portion of this work is made up 
of “ Relations” of occurrences and conversa- 
tions in the spiritual world. Here, where the 
ae power comes in play, Swedenborg 
We ean picture for our- 

selves the heaven or the hell of Milton, or of 
In Abraham Tucker the notions are 
definite, and we still feel where we are ; but in 
Swedenborg, it is confusion worse confound- 
ed. We would defy any one to paint a pic- 
He will never 
Emerson’s 
remark recurs to us,—the utter absence of 
beauty in the spiritual world, as Swedenborg 
rs it, the utter want of interest in any of 
is They seem to have no 
other occupation than to discuss points of the- 
In no respect is this world of his so 
lovely or inviting, that we would not prefer to 
It takes a load from one’s 
heart to turn from such a book to St. John or 
St. Paul. There we can feel our love spring 
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Official Calendar of the Church ; containing an 
Exposition of the Several Offices ted 
for various occasions of Public Worship; 
together with the a and Gospels, and 
an Analysis of the Lessons; compiled from 
the works of the Rev. John Boys, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury, A.D. 1629. With 
Addenda by a Presby er of the Diocese of 
Ohio. 8vo, Phila.: King & Baird. 


Tue Book of Common Prayer, viewed merely 
in a literary and historical point of view, pre- 
sents claims to which few other volumes, 
besides its Divine Original, can lay claim. 
Embodying in its pages the rituals of the 
early Christians as perpetuated in the Chureh, 
and elucidated by the wisdom and learning of 
the great leaders and martyrs of the Engli 
Reformation, it has, for three centuries, been 
the guide of the members of one of the most 
influential and extended classes of believers in 
Christendom. Loved, venerated, and prized, 
by those who accept and glory in it as their 
guide through life; who Sunday after Sunday, 
festival after festival, fast after fast, join in its 
solemn services; by those who have been ba 
tized by it, catechized by it, confirmed by it, 
married by it, prayed for, sick and well, by it, 
and who hope when dead to be buried by it ; 
its solemn services are never heard even b 
those unfamiliar with them, whether in English 
Minster or Western log-house, at the bridal 
or the burial, without respect, and without an 
expression of satisfaction with the remarkable 
manner in which the sentiments peculiar and 
appropriate to the occasion are embodied. 
To others, then, than to those to whom it is 
especially commended this exposition of the 
Prayer Book will be valuable. Nay, it is 
perhaps to this latter class that it wil be most 
valuable. The Prayer Book, taken as a 
whole, in its ritual, articles, and rubrics, is 
self-explanatory to those with whom it has 
been familiarized by long use. Others natu- 
rally find obstacles and difficulties, pe 
blemishes, for its best friends would be the 
last to arrogate to it that perfection which be- 
longs only to the Inspired Word, and these 
are perhaps soonest explained by a com- 
mentary. 
The present work supplies such a want, 
and is in itself interesting and valuable as a 
fine specimen of the nervous English of the 
Elizabethan period. The style rarely rises to 
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that of the great theological writers of the 
17th century; but has throughout a hearty, 
earnest simplicity, which in these = of 


book-making on the men, women, chil- 
dren of the Holy Bible, is aceeptable from its 


superior sense as well as its superior piety. 
ive a few short but matter-full extracts, 
work speak for itself. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


“ This prayer excels all others in many respects, 
as being the Gospel’s Epitome, eompiled by wis- 
dom itself; so large for matter, so short for 
phrase, so sweet for order, as that it deserveth 
worthily to have both the best and the most place 
in our Liturgy ; the first as guide to the rest ; the 
most, aS a necessary complement to supply what- 
ever is wanting in other parts. Therefore it is 
used at the head of the Litany, at the end of the 
Communion, at the end of Baptism, and at the end 
of other sacred actions (as one fitly says), ‘ Tan- 
quam sal omnium divinorum officiorum’) ; (as if it 
were the salt of all the divine offices.)” 


THE TONGUE. 


“ As man is a little world in the great, so the 
tongue is a great world in the little. Nihil habet 
medium; aut grande malum est, aut grande 
bonum. If good (as Eunapius said of that famous 
Rhetorician) ‘ a walking Library, a whole Uni- 
versity of edifying knowledge ;’ but if bad (as St. 
James doth tell us) ‘ a world of wickedness.’ No 
better dish for God’s public service, when it is 
well seasoned; again, none worse, when il} 
handled.” 


The following is a fair hit at some of the 
usages of the times :— 


«“* Let us worship and fall down, and kneel be- 
fore the Lord our Maker; not before a crucifix, 
not before a rotten image, not before a fair picture 
of a foul saint; these are not our makers; we 
made them, they made not us. Our God, unto 
whom we must sing, in whom we must rejoice, 
before whom we must worship, is a great King 
above all gods; he is no god of lead, no god of 
bread, no brazen god, no wooden god ; we must 
not fall down and worship our lady, but our Lord ; 
not any martyr, but our Maker ; not any Saint, 
but our Saviour; ‘O come let us sing uvto the 
Lord, let us heartily rejoice in the strength of our 
salvation.’ 

« Wherewith: with voice,‘ let us sing; with 
soul, ‘ Jet us heartily rejoice ? with hands and 
knees, ‘ let us fall down and kneel, with all that 
is within us, with all that is without us; he that 
made all must be worshipped with all, especially 
when we come before his presence. 

“ Here let us make a stand, and behold the 
wise choice of the Church, assigning this place to 
this Psalm, which exciteth us to come to the 
temple quietly and jointly, ‘ come, let us sing ; 
and when we are come, to demean ourselves 1D 
this holy place cheerfully, heartily, reverently. | 
would fain know of those who despise our Ca- 
nons, as not agreeable to the Canon of Holy 
Bible, whether their unmannerly sitting in the 
time of divine service be this ‘ kneeling 7 whether 
their standing be this ‘ falling down ; whether 
they give God their heart, when as they will not 
afford him so much as their hat ; whether their 
Jouring upon their brethren, be ‘ singing to the 
Lord ? whether their duty required here, be to 
come in, to go out, to stay in the temple, without 
any respect of persons, or reverence to place.” 


Like Jeremy Taylor, our author does not 
think it beneath his dignity to clench an argu- 
ment by a story, and again, like that great 
Divine, he takes care that the story should be 
a good one. 


“ It is not enough that others pray for us, ex- 
cept ourselves B ajsuey God for ourselves. He that 
goeth to Church by an attorney, shall go to hea- 
ven also by a proxy. There is an old legend of 
a merchant, who never would go to mass; but 
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eloquence, and cannot often be compared to 
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wife, pray thou for thee and me. Upon a time he 
dreamed that ho and his wife were dead, and that 
they knocked at heaven gate for entrance; St. 
Peter the porter (for so goeth the tale) suffered his 
wife to enter in, but thrust him out, saying, Illa in- 
travit pro ee et te ; as thy wife went to Church for 
thee, so likewise she must go to heaven for thee. 
The moral is good, howseever the story be bad ; 
insinuating that every one must have both a per- 
sonality of faith, ‘ my Saviour; and a personality 
of devotion, ‘ my soul, my spirit.’ Officium is 
efficium, it is not enough that the master enjoin 
his family to pray, or the father hear his child 
pray, or the teacher exhort his people to pray ; but 
as every one hath tasted of God’s bounty, so every 
one must perform this duty, having oil of his own 
in his own lamp, saying, and praying with the 
blessed Virgin, ‘ my soul, my spirit.” 
A fac-simile of the curious engraved title- 
to the early edition of the work is pre- 
iced. It is of an architectural design, and re- 
presents the author praying, writing, rem He 
and preaching,—a concise epitome of the lead- 
ing clerical duties. 





ERMAN’S TRAVELS IN SIBERIA. 

Travels in Siberia; including Excursions 
Northwards, down the Obi to the Polar 
Circle, and, Southwards, to the Chinese 
Frontier. By Adolphe Erman. Translated 
from the German. By W. D. Cooley. 
2 vols. Phila.: Lea & Blanchard, 


M. Erman is a traveller of the school of Hum- 
boldt, who connects the knowledge of men 
with the observation of nature, who studies 
races with plants, and while boring the 
ground to determine its temperature, watchi 
the variations of the magnet, or measuring 
are of the earth’s surface, never forgets the 
microcosm in which all these things are re- 
flected. His book is hence a genial and libe- 
ral, as well as strictly scientific study. With 
the patience of his countrymen he literally 
leaves no stone unturned in his path; he 
calls it to account for its geology. His obser- 
vations take the wide range of modern Ethno- 
logie research. He has something on lan- 
and migrations, on the mutual relations 
of climate character, pursues the whole 
circuit of physical geography, and traces with 
acumen the moral qualities among the pecu- 
liar tribes which he visits, in the midst of 
diversity recognising the common growth of a 
world-wide humanity. 

The field into which his researches were 
carried was novel for the scientific and philo- 
sophie inquirer; that vast region stretching 
from the Ural to the Pacific, and to the north- 
ern bounds of China, which in its peculiarities 
of physical constitution, its lakes, its step 
its northward flowing rivers, its reversal of all 
the conditions of our meee familiar ggg 10 
— so strongly to the imagination. From 

worn-out foooe of Europe, the blurred im- 
pression of the culture of the Atlantic, we 
turn with delight to the Pr cut outlines of 
these tribes of Siberia, in whose well-preserv- 
ed primitive manners we may study a living 
model of the past. Customs and modes of 
thinking are preserved there which have long 
since peri from Europe, but which were 
A workdan Gigsnen of lgty 1 aeabey Qs 

meridian difference of eighty to e- 

M. Erman ingeniously calculates to be 

e exact equivalent of a lapse of seven hun- 
dred years in history. He found on the banks 
of the Asiatic Obi the characteristics preserved 
to us in some old records, of a perished tribe 
of Pomeranians, who peopled the coast of the 
Baltic in the twelfth century. “Many of the 
customs in Northern Asia,’ he o es, 
“which strike travellers as being most pecu- 
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liar, will be found on inquiry to have prevailed 
formerly in the north of Europe.” 

M. Erman’s journey, which is part of a pro- 
mised series of “ Travels round the Earth,” 
was commenced in 1828, in company with the 
Norwegian philosopher, Professor Hausteen, 
who, at the expense of his government, had 
undertaken a course of Magnetical observa- 
tions in the interior of Siberia. M. Erman 
gladly availed himself of permission to co-ope- 
rate in this work. He provided himself with 
instruments for separate observations, and the 
two parties set out together from Berlin to ac- 
complish, by way of St. Petersburgh, and the 
southern passes of theUral, the distant objects 
of their enterprise. Their route is everywhere 
of interest, and indeed the variety of studies 
and observations forbids anything like an enu- 
meration of what was accomplished on the 
journey. We should, in attempting it, be 
simply reprinting the diversified contents of 
the chapters. 

The first stage of the tour to St. Peters- 
burgh was performed - way of the Baltic 
coast, visiting Dantzig, Konigsberg, and the 
scientific Dorpat. At Riga the travellers were 
early led to the observation of an unexpected 
trait of the Russian character by the sight of 
the extensive fruit shops. 


“ Under the title of Fruit Shops, or stores, are 
seen here, in extraordinary number, places where 
fruits, almost exclusively the productions of more 
southern climes, are offered for sale. To say 
nothing of oranges, of which the Russians are pas- 
sionately fond, the fruits of Southern Russia, and 
of the contiguous Asiatic provinces, are in great 
abundance. They are partly imported dried ; but, 
in part, they owe their preservation .on the long 
journey to the very circumstance which prevents 
their growth in the country to which they are 
brought. For it is in the depth of winter that the 
fruits of the southern provinces, apples, pears, 
melons, and even grapes, are carried in the first in- 
stance to Moscow, whence they are sent as far 
west as the direct Russian trade extends, or per- 
haps as far as the national fondness for these pro- 
ductions creates a brisk demand for them. This 
lively, and, to us, startling trade, may, perhaps, 
have helped to invest Riga, at least as it appeared 
in our eyes, with the air of the south, and to make 
us fancy that some sunny land with its inhabitants 
had been planted here by mistake in the 57th paral- 
lel of northern latitude. 

« But the true origin of this involuntary illusion 
was undoubtedly the lively impression made upon 
us on our first coming into contact with the 
Russian people. We witnessed the awaking of 
the laborers who had roved into the town, and lay 
dispersed through the various open places, and we 
remarked in their first interchange of words with 
one another a vivacity of voice, looks, and gestures, 
expressive of quick and passionate feelings, such 
as, in conformity with preconceived notions, we 
should never have expected to find in frost-bitten 
hyperboreans. We now perceived the value of 
the opinion pronounced by Madame de Stael on 
the occasion of a journey through Russia: for, 
without regard to historical proofs, but merely 
from observation of the manners and character of 
the people, she was led to conelude, as an unques- 
tionable fact, that the Russians issued originally 
from milder climates.” 

Kindred with this taste is the artificial 
forcing of fruits and vegetables. 

«“ A great number of Russian peasants are en- 
gaged in this business in the immediate vicinity of 
the town, and particularly at the foot of the 
mounds thrown up partly as a protection from the 
inundations of the river, and partly for defence in 
case of war. It surprised us to find that aspara- 
gus was here no rarity, even in the middle of win- 
ter ; but by the inhabitants this was considered as 





a very trivial instance of the gardener’s art. The 
cheapness of wood may contribute a good deal to 


foster this kind of industry ; yet it is impossible to 
overlook the fact that the people have an especial 
liking for it, a fact that becomes more manifest the 
further we advance ; for we shall have to relate the 
pains taken by Russian peasants settled in the val- 
ley of the Lena, not far from Yakutzk, to rear 
gherkins (of which the people here are particularly 
fond) from seed in a hothouse, and to ripen them 
sufficiently by the powerful rays of the sun during 
the short summer.” 


At Dorpat there is a curious preservation of 
ancient manners in a court of law. The 
“ agreeable aspect,” by the way, of the courts 
is a hint by which we have yet to profit. 

“One of the interesting objects which we had 
here an opportunity of becoming acquainted with, 
though certainly only as to exterior and appear- 
ance, was a Russian court of justice. The halls 
in which the district court of Dorpat despatches 
business form a strong contrast with the outward 
and visible character of the apartments generally 
given up in Germany to the same purposes. The 
darkness and chill of our courts of justice were not 
long ago proverbial ; while in Russia, on the other 
hand, care seems to be taken to give the tribunals 
an agreeable aspect. The large rooms are well 
lighted, kept perfectly clean, and to some extent 
handsomely decorated. The judges and others 
employed in the courts bestow as much attention 
on their dress as military men do among us. 

“It is curious to observe, among so much that 
bears the stamp of modern times, a custom of an- 
cient Greece retained here in strict perfection. In 
the middle of the table at which the chief function- 
aries sit, stand some triangular prisms, about a foot 
high and five inches wide, turning on a vertical 
axis, and inseribed on their oblong, upright sur- 
faces, with maxims of law. ‘The descriptions 
given by Greek writers of the agoves, or tablets 
joined together so as to form a prism revolving on 
a vertical axis, and on which the laws of Solon 
were inscribed in the Areopagus in Athens, and 
also the frequently-mentioned «vpBecs which served 
for the same purpose, hardly allow us to doubt 
that we have, in this instance, a usage of antiquity 
preserved without the least change for two 
thousand years. These inscribed tablets are here 
named Mirrors of Justice: they are always kept 
carefully covered, except when the court is sitting. 
In former times, while the code of the Sclavonians 
was short and simple, it was all inscribed on the 
Mirrors, but at present these contain in general 
only old legal maxims relating to the duties of the 
judge.” 

St. Petersburgh is briefly but clearly describ- 
ed. An observation of the national character 
is worth quoting from our scientific author. 


“ As to their capabilities for science, it must be 
allowed that they are gifted with superficial liveli- 
ness and the faculty of comprehending readily 
whatever is well defined ; but, on the other hand, 
they are deficient in that fine and deeply-seated 
sense of truth which alone can give birth to origi- 
nal and continuous research. They have a decid- 
ed preference for mathematical studies, in which 
they ofien succeed. This preponderance of the in- 
tellectual faculty over the feelings ; the liking for 
what is positive and definitively settled ; and the 
dislike of doubt which calls for further inquiry, 
seem to establish a curious reciprocity between the 
mental character and the religious professions of 
the class under consideration. At all events, here 
we find in close contact, and not separated by any 
intermediate shades of opinion, the most orthodox, 
conscientious adherence to the rites and doctrines 
of the Greek church, and the most uncompro- 
mising, purely rational infidelity. The numerous 
religious sects which have sprung up among the 
people, and which form a medium between those 
extremes, never extend to the upper classes of so- 
ciety.” 

The route pursued from St. Petersburgh in- 
cludes Moscow, Nijnii Novgorod, where the 
t fair was in session, Kasan, Oufa, the re- 








markable chain of river communications which 


tance of eighteen hundred and fifty miles. 

Yekaterinburg, on the Asiatic side of the 
mountains, is the capital of the mining district ; 
of the Pen and working of which M. 
Erman furnishes an ample account. A caleu- 
lation of the iron product is striking :-— 


“The manifold variety of the products of this 
important portion of the empire will give peculiar 
interest to the following calculation of the most 
considerable among them. In point of mass, as 
well as of financial importance, the iron of the 
Ural stands first on the list of metals: of this, the 
enormous amount of 7,400,000 poods (296,000,000 
of pounds, or 132,000 tons) is produced every 
year; four sevenths of it being destined for the 
consumption of European Russia; two sevenths 
for Asiatic Russia ; and one seventh fér the neigh- 
boring states, lying on the S. W. As the total 
population of the Russian empire is estimated at 
53,000,000, we shall find that, with reasonable 
estimates for the adjacent countries, the whole 
population to be supplied amounts to about 
70,000,000 ; and, consequently, that, in this quar- 
ter of the globe, every individual is furnished with 
at least 4:1 pounds of iron. The iron thus dis- 
persed from the Ural would, if collected into one 
mass, constitute a sphere of only forty-seven feet 
diameter ; and, if we assume the ores raised at five 
times the quantity of iron produced, we shall see 
that the diminution of the beds of the Ural will 
not exceed the contents of a sphere of 380 feet 
diameter in one hundred years. 

“The resalt of this calculation will, as usual, 
only furnish another instance of the insignificance of 
human operations ; for a globe of this size would 
not quite equal the dimensions of the Blagodat, as 
far as the ores are exposed above ground ; so that 
many centuries must pass away before it will be 
necessary to go beyond the metallic accumulations 
which present themselves to view. ‘The value of 
the yearly production cannot be etsimated at more 
than 15,000,000 of roubles ; for, though a poud of 
Ural iron sells at four or five to eight roubles, for 
export to Bokharia, the price, for home consump- 
tion, is rarely above two roubles.” 


A primitive tribe of this region, the Bash- 
kirs, offer a valuable study to the Ethnologist. 
They exist as the inhabitants of the region ex- 
isted in the time of Herodotus who described 
them. These are some of their peculiarities, 


“ There is no aboriginal Siberian tribe besides 
the Bashkirs of Perm and Orenburg, that now 
presents the interesting phenomenon of a mode of 
life regularly alternating from the nomadic to the 
fixed ; every section of this community having a 
permanent village of wooden huts, on the borders 
of some wood, where they pass the winter. As 
soon as spring sets in, they betake themselves, with 
their horses and herds, to the plains. Each family 
has its tent-cloth of hair, which is rolled up and 
earried at a horseman’s saddle. They rarely en- 
camp quite separately, but unite into companies, 
and pitch their tents in military order. Their cattle 
wander where they will, and are only occasionally 
collected at their owners’ dwellings. Horses are 
indispensable to the Bashkirs, who seem never to 
leave the saddle. Indefatigable and dextrous on 
horseback, they are indolent and indocile every- 
where else. 

“In the summer pastures the grass sometimes 
reaches to their saddle-girths ; still the Bashkir 
never thinks of provision for the winter ; the cattle 
must then sustain life on the stunted herbage that 
may appear through the spow, or on the remains 
of the summer fodder that rots on the dunghills. 
The only o¢cupation of the men, in summer, is to 
drive the mares home to be milked ; the manage- 
ment of everything else is left to their wives, The 
foals are separated from the mares at an early age, 
and tethered near the tents, being never allowed to 
suck while the mares are feeding. The milk is re- 
ceived in leathern bottles with a narrow neck, and 
left to ferment: it then constitutes the favorite be- 


\werage of the Bashkirs. Russians, who have had 
to the very vicinity of St. Petersburgh—a dis- | 





opportunities of proving its qualities, extol it, not 
only for its flavor, but its wholesomeness: many : , The 
prefer it to every other sort of diet ; and invalids | standing part of the chorus then formed a circle 
frequently have recourse to it, with the best eflect| round the partners in the middle, who had begun 
upon theirhealth. This remedial agent eujoys the | the performance of the trepak, known in Europe 
same repute here, in cases of consumption and dis- | as the Kosak dance. One of these compositions 
eases of the skin, as it does among the Kirgis, ac- | I had never heard in European Russia, though it 
cording to the report of Sievers. The Kirgis, as} was perfectly illustrative of the popular taste. 
we afterwards learned, attribute a peculiar efficacy, | An izvoshehik (driver or postillion, Russ.) was in- 
in those cases, to the richness of their mutton ; and | troduced next, deseribing, both by words and ges- 
should this observation prove correct, the cures | ture, how many journeys he had made to town, 
experienced among the Bashkirs may be referred | and what presents he had Lrought to propitiate his 
to their constant use of mutton. A kettle of it, cut | mistress. The dancer here represents how he 
into small pieces, hangs constantly over the fire, in | brought his offerings on a silver dish, placing it in 
their summer tents, and every visitor is presented | her hands, and then retiring ; and how the dis- 
with the favorite bishbarmak.” dainful fair one not only rejects them all, but 
* bd bd * bd dashes them down atthe feet of hersuitor. Shoes, 
“ The Russians themselves, accustomed as they | rings, ribbons, and various other articles of female 
are to the comforts of artificial society, are obliged | apparel, are enumerated by the choir, and are ac- 
to bear testimony to the enjoyments of the careless | tually symbolized by a scarf, which the man lays 
roving Bashkir life. Whoever has once known| on the shoulders of the girl, but which she tears 
the charms of long and uncontrolled wandering on | off, and throws on the ground. After each act, 
horseback through scenes of nature, will readily | the singers bespeak the sympathy of all tender- 
enter into the feelings of the Bashkirs obliged to| hearted people (dobruich lyudei) for the unfortu- 
return to their winter habitations. -'They approach | nate lover ; till, after another and more successful 
them with reluctance, and believe that Shaitan, or | journey, the silken whip is accepted, as a pledge of 
the evil spirit, has taken up his abode in the huts | future union, and the implied assent is ratified by a 
that oppress them with such a sense of constraint.| kiss. The Balalaika, which was often played by a 
The men accordingly remain at some distance] young man during the dance, supplied an accom- 
from the settlement, and send the women forward, | paniment to the chant.” 
armed with staves, with which they strike the door} Quyr scientific observer retires from this area 
of every hut, uttering loud imprecations ; and it is} of song and the dance, to “ make a magnetic 
not till they have made the rounds with their noisy observation, when midnight was past.” On 
exorcisms, that the men ride forward, at full speed.) ri. return the festivities were still at their 
= bys ng ag: rey to banish the dreaded height, and conducted with the strictest de- 
we With, these poor pT there was|corum. At Repolovo subsequenly, se 9 
sufficient evidence of the intellectual advancement | Ostyaks, an entertainment was met with of a 
of the Bashkirs, even before the introduction of the | raver character. 
Mohammedan faith. Their present religious cere-] “The huts in Repdlovo were remarkably 
monies are such as are prescribed by the Koran. | empty ; and we were told that most of the Ostyak 
Their priests are called Mallas, one of whom ac-/ men had gone this very day on a fishing expedi- 
companies each party in its wanderings, and directs | tion, and that their wives were keeping a feast in 
their prayers, which are repeated several times a| the kabak, or public-house of the place. As we 
day, in an inclosure set apart for worship, but not) stated with respect to St. Petersburgh, so in all 
covered. Contrary to the usual Mohammedan | other parts of European and Asiatic Russia, brandy 
practice, they do not bury their dead in cemeteries,|is to be had only in houses appointed for the 
but in any spot chosen by their dying friends. A| purpose (habaki), and from the contractors 
passage leads, from the bottom of a sort of shaft, | (otktépehiki, buyers up ; from kupity, to buy), who 
into a little chamber, where the corpse is fixed in | are accountable to the government. We found in 
a sitting posture, upon a seat formed of stones.” om Opa ae pet _ ect cng the 
At Yujakova, where the travellers stopped | public-house and place of revelry here, a Europe- 
for a night on the route to Tobolsk, they wit- me yore seenere sm at gr 
weesed 8 native soirée, ay arenian pasty: of Ostyak saris ef Ny es of ae ees as- 
leasure, with which the tedium of northern | obied, and the brandy had already taken effect 
ife is beguiled by the young, and the stand- 


5 A : them all,—in a way, however, not at all 
ing order for the winter season. It is called a a ag peer mss 5 a od eeeaiedce.. A nuw- 
Vecherinka. 


ber of short and corpulent figures, with black, 
«“ The singers (girls) were huddled together upon sparkling eyes, rather oblique, could be just seen, 
wooden benches fixed to the walls of a badly| moving and mingling together, in the narrow 
lighted apartment; while the elderly men were| space. They all talked with animation, and with 
mounted upon their palata, with their heads| remarkably delicate voices, which now gave ex- 
stretched out over its side. pression only to soft and joyous emotions. They 
“Tt was not long before we perceived ihat our | embraced, one after another, the Yamshehiki who 
presence was an annoyance to the company ; but | entered with us; and their soft voices, now almost 
it was not till some of the elder visitors began to | whining, seemed attuned, not so much to words of 
declare their determination aloud, of retiring to} old acquaintance, as to the endearments of young 
some other place of meeting to eseape defilement,| and growing love. They all wore frocks, or shirt- 
that we became sensible it was our smoking that) like garments of nettle-cloth, which were orna- 
had produced the commotion. We contrived,| mented, exactly like the dress of the Mordvi 
however, to soothe the irritation of those fanatical | women, with embroidery in red and black, round 
rascolniks by proper explanations ; and a peace-| the neck and breast. None of them was without 
offering of brandy completely restored the good- | the head-dress, shaped as a cross, whicl serves 
humor of the party. Some young men now came them for a veil ; but they had raised up the front 
in, and dancing began. ‘The dance performed is | part of it, and thrown it back completely over the 
known in European Russia as the khorovod, the | head. We could perceive that, under the circum- 
name being derived from the Greek yepos (choros), | stances here described, and in other cases subse- 
and the Russian vodit,to lead, and properly mean- | quently witnessed, this departure from the prevail- 
ing the persons,—xopnyo (choragi) of the Greeks, | jng custom was not considered as in any degree 
—though now applied to their performance. The irregular or improper. 
girls first began, with their hands joined, forminga| « The very trifling means of the women were 
cirele, and swayed themselves from left to right, | soon exhausted, while the pleasure of drinking had 


and again from right to left, keeping time with the | but just risen to its highest pitch. ~My promice, 
pe A priate. 8 chant (protyajnie pesni), in : therefore, to pay the scot for the rest of their indul- 
which all, spectators as well as dancers, joined ; 





gence was received with the greatest thankfulness. 
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But they now took especial pains to show them- 
selves deserving of the European treat, by good 
Christian observance ; for at every glass they took, 
they came up to us, and, before they tasted the 
dram, crossed themselves with a most singular and 
laughable gravity. Devout Russians are in the 
habit of neutralizing the Satanic operation of 
spirituous liquors by a rapid movement of the right 
hand, intended to describe the cross, or by a softly- 
ejaculated prayer, or merely by blowing the breath 
on the glass. But the good-humored Ostyaks, 
who were novices in both arts, of Christian prayer 
as well as of drinking, were desirous of providing 
against the infirmities of the flesh by some more 
ample religious ceremony ; and so they made the 
sign of the cross to such an extent, so slowly and 
with such deep bowing of the body, as would be 
required by the church only on the most solemn 
occasions.” 


# It was October when Tobolsk was reached, 
and winter was setting in. Its rigors are not 
so formidable on the spot as they appear from 
a distance. Human nature accommodates 
itself to the exigency, and manages to get the 
usual amount of ease and enjoyment. It is a 
happy world even in Siberia, notwithstanding 
the dismay gf some of our newspapers in the 
late humbugging report of the exile thither of 
M. Bodisco. 


° “It is agreeable to observe how much to the 
purpose are the preparations made for the coming 
contest with the elements; how, surrounded with 
an ample stock of provisions, and between the 
walls of his warm house, every one seems certain 
beforehand of victory ; and*there seems nothing 
left for him to wish, unless that the snow would 
cut off his home more absolutely from the rest of 
the world, and that wintry storms, beating in vain 
against his secure bulwarks, would afford him the 
pleasure of a strong contrast. The physical 
pleasure which the bears, and still more gregarious 
burrowing animals, may be supposed to feel when 
the snow first covers up their retreats, may perhaps 
be united with the nobler charms of solitude, to 
give the town-life of Tobolsk its peculiar agree- 
able character. 

_ “Here, one clearly discerns, for the first time, 
in the Russians, a singular mixture of indolent 
shunning of labor with the most energetic efforts 
of mind and body to satisfy the chief necessities. 
Acuteness and vigor of mind are exerted, in order 
that he who makes the effort may be able to return 
a8 soon as possible to a state of assured rest, and 
the limit of care and forethought is, at the utmost, 
a year. As to the continual perfecting of the phy- 
sical and intellectual condition of the individual, it 
1s never thought of, since every new period brings 
baek the same cares which filled the preceding ove, 
and exereises and developes the old energies which 
were just sufficient for the purpose. The chief at- 
tention of the inhabitants of Tobolsk is devoted to 
sustenance and to warmth.” 


The Russian officials of this dreaded place 
areamiable men. M. Erman found them but 
recently transported from the glowing Cauca- 

sus, and his account of their manners and ac- 
complishments justifies what Mr. Ditson in his 
a publi Cireassia has told us of them 
on the spot. 

“ We found in the Governor-general, Velyam{- 
nov, from the first moment of our peabtdecent 

with him, not only a friendly inclination to favor 
every detail of our plans, but from social inter- 
course with him also, we derived a rich store of 
various information. He had been very recently 
sent from the happy valleys of Georgia, on the 
fertile southern slopes of Caucasus, to the plains of 
Tobolsk and the cold bank of the Irtuish ; and at 
both points of the empire, in themselves equally 
interesting, an innate spirit of inquiry, as well as a 
sense of official duty, impelled him to penetrate 
into the peculiarities of the land and its inhabitants. 
Of the other Government officers also, a great 
many had but recently arrived from_the southern 








provinces, and they often talked of the fiery 
Georgian wines, which have been very lately found 
capable, with better management, of bearing the 
carriage to Northern Russia, of the famed steel 
arms of that country, as well as of the combats be- 
tween the spirited, inflexible Circassians, and the 
smart, dextrous Don Kosaks ; and they made com- 
parisons between Caucasus and the country round 
Tobolsk, where Russian hardihood had to con- 
tend with stern natare and not with human pas- 
sions ; they touched, also, on the importance of the 
river navigation, and of the fisheries of the Irtuish ; 
of the trade with the good-natured inhabitants of 
the north,—the Ostyaks,—and of the very scanty 
information possessed in Tobolsk, respecting the 
manners and modes of thinking of those peaceable 
Ichthyophagi. They expressed their hopes that 
the limits of agriculture, northwards of Tobolsk, 
would be much extended, and looked forward to 
the return of a surveyor, who had gone by water 
the preceding week to Beresov, to survey and lay 
out for the Russian traders settled there a piece of 
ground for tillage.” 


Their official duties were but slight, the 
aboriginal tribes being in a great measure self- 
overned, ripe for crystallization into repub- 
ies or annexation, were there a “ Model” to 
annex to. 


“ The business of the officers is confined to the 
collection of the Yasak, or tribute of furs, which 
is levied oply on the aboriginal tribes ; to the direc- 
tion of the post, and other institutions of public 
utility. Here the class of Russians who wear uni- 
form, appear in some measure to be only a kind of 
memorial of the mother-country ; for the patri- 
archal forms of free republics still prevail, as well 
for reciprocal intercourse, as for the internal 
management of families. Everyone gains some- 
thing, either by drawing upon nature, .or by trade, 
or, as is more commonly the case, by both together. 
We have often heard it said in Russia by well- 
informed men, that Catharine had once a particular 
fancy for the project of giving Siberia a constitu- 
tion like that of the North American States. Such 
a thought could have resulted only from a thorough 
comprehension of the country and its inhabitants ; 
and so naturally adapted is it to their condition, 
that to make Siberia a republic, little more would 
be requisite than to add the title to the present state 
of things.” 

The Exiles to be found are soon blended 
with the native population. 

“In the houses of the Siberians and Germans 
we frequently saw many of the exiles living in 
Tobolsk, who are here called by the mild name of 
‘ The Unfortunates.’ Those convicted of treason 
or offences agaist the state are sent to reside further 
to the east, or to the north, nearer the Icy Sea ; 
and the only exiles here met with, of the better 
classes, are officers who have been guilty of fraud 
or breach of trust. Many of these have formerly 
served in Eastern Siberia, and the sentence of exile 
has had the effect of assigning them a place of 
residence nearer to Europe. In this condition was 
a former governor of Okhotsk, one of the oldest 
and most experienced of the inhabitants of Tobolsk, 
who gave me much valuable advice respecting my 
intended journey to Kamschatka. A! these unfor- 
tunates, as they are called, live in the town in per- 
fect freedom; and, with the exception of some 
newly-arrived exiles, who are obliged to do 
penance in church, they seem quite exempt from 
any special control or watchfulness on the part of 
the police. Many of the older ones do the same 
thing of their own accord, and doubtless from 
sincere conviction. The aged exiles pass over 
from the luxury of Moscow to the frugal simplicity 
of Tobolsk with true manly equanimity. They 
let their beards and their hair grow ; and, as they 
say themselves, they find the life of the Kosak and 
the peasant far more supportable than they once 
believed. Hence it is easily conceivable, that the 
children, whom they bring up from marriages with 
Siberian women, totally lose all trace of so remark- 
able a change of fortune, and that the Russian no- 





bility employed in Siberia in agriculture, hunting, 
or any other promuisl, are as little to be distin- 
guished from their neighbors, as the posterity of 
Tatar princes.” 

Siberia has a reputation for its preservation 
of fossil remains—here is 


A FOSSIL BALLAD. 

“ It was an interesting result of the agency of 
that tutelar genius who watches over poetry, that 
we should here learn from the mouths of the song- 
loving Russians, a Spanish-romance or ballad, re- 
lating to the times of Charlemagne. Like the 
Mammoths of ages long since gone by, so it would 
appear that the productions of southern genius too, 
which had long passed away from the rest of the 
earth, were preserved in the midst of the ice of 
Siberia. And, indeed, such permanence here is 
not inexplicable, for in reality, in respect to mind 
as well as matter, these northern countries are ex- 
tremely poor in decomposing and modifying influ- 
ences ; and the Kosaks, left here for centuries as 
forlorn outposts, may be very naturally supposed 
to have preserved, even as to the songs, the habits 
of an army long since extinct. But the matter 
may be viewed from another point of view, owing 
to the resemblance between the theme of the song 
and the circumstances above mentioned, which are 
of daily occurrence in Siberia. The traveller in 
Asia now hears from the Russians the very seme 
ballad of Rongeval which Don Quixote heard 
from a Spanish peasant, and which celebrates the 
Christian steadfastness of the captive Guarinus, and 
his magnanimous scorn of the reward offered him 
by Marlatessa, the king of the Moors, if he would 
become a convert to Islam. Carried by Russian 
soldiers into the heart of Siberia, and by sailors, on 
the other side, to the east coast of Kamschatka, 
these verses may possibly have been preserved so 
long among the posterity of Yermak, because 
they have a pointed reference to every day’s expe- 
rience.” 


The novelty and interest of these details 
will justify taking up again M. Erman’s well- 
filled volumes another week. 


The American Admiralty ; its Jurisdiction and 
Practice. With Practical Forms and 
Directions. By Erastus C. Benedict. New 
York: Banks, Gould & Co. 


Tuts is an excellent work on a most important 
subject. The jurisdiction of the admiralty in 
this country, which is steadily extending itself 
with the growth of commerce and the multi- 
plication of commercial interests, has been, 
and is now, involved in much doubt, and is the 
subject of gontinual legal discussion and judi- 
cial investigation. The practice of the Courts 
of Admiralty has partaken of the same cha- 
racter ; and compared with that of the Common 
Law Courts, is hardly known at all as a settled 
system, even to the legal profession. The 
business in these courts, not only in this city, 
but also in all the commercial capitals, is con- 
fined chiefly to a few, who, by accident or 
choice, have made it their special pursuit, 
while the mass of lawyers make it no part of 
their study or practice. For this reason, prin- 
clpally, and because invariably the very absence 
of general understanding and familiarity with 
any subject is apt to engender a peg | 
distaste and aversion to it, the whole y 0 
Maritime Law, and its practical operation and 
capabilities, have been neglected, and looked 
upon with distrust and disfavor. 

Fortunately the — of that branch of 
the American Federal Judiciary which has 
been intrusted with its administration has pre- 
served the dignity and enforced the claims of 
the Maritime Law in this gos to mention 
no others, the decisions of Peters, Story, 
Ware, and Betts, present to the student of 
miralty jurisdiction and practice a luminous 








and complete system, worthy of comparison 
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with the more venerable institutions of mari- 
time jurisprudence in England. 

Mr. Benedict possesses the best qualifica- 
tions for a commentator on the maritime law 
and the practice of the courts of admiralty. 
He has been devoted, through the larger part 
of a long and successful professional career, to 
this department of business, and is thoroughly 
versed in all the details of the practice, which 
he explains and elucidates in the present 
work, The various sights and remedies af- 
forded in the admiralty, the process of their 
enforcement, and the entire structure of the 
pleadings and annem. @ in contested causes, 
are reduced to clear and systematic manage- 
ment, so as tu enable the practitioner, without 
much difficulty, to steer clear of the dreaded 
shoals and quicksands of the admiralty. 

The Practical Forms appended to the main 
body of the work are of great value, and sup- 
ply a desideratum which has long been felt by 
every admiralty lawyer. In addition to these 
forms, the author has collected the Rules of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 
Admiralty, and the Court Rules, and also all 
the rules in foree in this State bearing upon 
the subject of his work. This is the first time 
that so complete a collection has been made of 
the rules of the Federal courts in this depari- 
ment of their jurisdiction. 

The history of the admiralty jurisdiction, 
and the views of the author as to its present 
extent, form an appropriate introduction to the 
more practical part ef his book, and are pre- 
sented in a very clear, orderly, and able man- 
ner. Upon the subject of jurisdiction, Mr. 
Benedict is, naturally enough, inclined to the 
extreme in favor of his favorite court. The 
strife between that court and the courts of 
common law, although, under the constitution of 
the judiciary, federal and state, in this country, 
it cannot reach the height which it gained in 
England at one period, might become serious 
an unpleasant, and productive of real injury 
to suitors, should the ——— limits of 
either be overstepped. e preservation of 
the character and authority of the admiralty 
court depends in a great degree upon the 
scrupulous care and discriminating integrity 
with which its effectual and -ipt amy powers 
are restricted to cases within its clear jurisdic- 
tion; and nothing can be gained, either of in- 
fluence or respect, by encroachments on the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the courts of common 
law. Mr. Benedict stretehes the arm of the 
admiralty, a process which, after a certain 
point, weakens it proportionally. Its true 
strength seems to us to consist in confining 
its exercise within the limits marked out b 
the early constitution of the court, and he | 
decisions as bear the impress of a true under- 
standing of its powers and duties. 


Mezzofant’s S of Learning La es 
a a to Study of French. With a 
ersification, and a Dic- 





ise on French 
tionary of Idioms, Peculiar Expressions, 
&c., by J. Roemer, Professor of the French 
Lang. and Lit. in the N. Y,. Free Academy : 
Appleton & Co. 


Tue extraordinary proficiency of the late Car- 
dinal Mezzofanti the aequisition of lan- 

is well known. It enabled him to 
converse with strangers who came to Italy 
from all parts of the world. He knew all the 
dialects of the East and West. A story is 
told of his addressing an American traveller in 
Choctaw. He died last year, and left behind 
him a reputation as unique in the world of 
letters as that of his countryman Magliabec- 
chius. His life is one of the curiosities of 
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literature. M. Roemer, a gentleman of this 
city, who occupies an honorable post in the 
Free Academy, enjoyed the persgnal acquaint- 
ance of the cardinal in Italy, and conversed 
with him on his method of studying languages. 
It was merely this, and the statement affords 
a new example of the few and simple princi- 
ples upon which great facts so often depend. 
The distinguished eardinal, who possessed 
from nature a mind of great acumen and 
subtlety, would entertain a stranger speaking 
a foreign language, would closely observe his 
pronunciation, and begin at once, aided by his 
historical studies, to form, as it were, a tabu- 
lar plan of the resemblances to the tongues 
with which he was already familiar. The 
analogies—not only those which fall under the 
laws of general grammar, but those of particu- 
lar words—he carefully observed. This vo- 
cabulary was the basis of his system. The 
grammar soon took care of itself. 

Now it is this principle, the classification of 
French and English words, according to their 
correspondence or derivation, which M. Roemer 
advocates as one of the best auxiliary methods 
of the study of the French language. Our 
own has enough in common with the French 
to carry the plan to a considerable extent. 
This can be easily learnt if the attention is 
properly directed to it. Then there are the 
immediate derivations from the Imtin and 
Greek, by which those who study the latter 
languages in the first instance, as many 
American students do, may protit. In fact, 
there is a considerable deal of French which 
every decently educated ie gp person knows 
already, and which, if picked out and properly 
arranged in his mind, would advance him a 
great way in the study of the language. A 
strict analysis of the language itself, in its 
grammatical analoey: completes the work. 

Manesea and Ollendorff have availed them- 
selves in their Re rom of this analysis, for 
they must first take the language apart to put it 
together again, but have not brought it for- 
ward in so forcible and direct a manner as M. 
Roemer in the first instance. We think his 
book is a highly valuable addition to the pub- 
lieations of Ollendorff, and particularly in what 
the latter need—a good Reading Book. It is 
prepared with tact, and is the result, likewise, 
of practical experience. The introductory 
chapters on the history, and Greek, Latin, and 
English analogies of the language, are sug- 
gestive, and of sound practical use in the hai 
of a good teacher. ‘The progressive readin 
exercises which follow are skilfully brought 
together, eon gguon | with simple sentences, 
almost English, easily read anecdotes, 
sages of narrative, and continued to the higher 
forms of composition, ending with a section of 
poetry. An American interest is given to 


these by the ings from our own history in 
De Tocqueville Pelet de la Lozére. 
Declaration of Independence is given in 


French. A useful dictionary of idioms, pro- 
verbs, &c., concludes the work. 





Standish, the Puritan. A Tale of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. By Eldred Grayson, Esq. 
Harpers. 

Sranpisx, the Rebel, would have been a better 

title for this little story; for the scene is 

mostly laid in New York, and at atime when 
oma of Puritan had passed into recent 

ry. 
The book opens with the parting of some 
rosa on the eveof the Revolution. One, 
> i= the rebels; another, the 

Tories; and the third goes into trade @ la Jew. 

The Rebel falls in love with the sister of the 


A Dict of Scienti 
£ | Richard D. Hoblyn, A.M., — 


pas- | English, will be fo 


Tory, and they two make up the of the 
story. The Salen contributes gal in 
the story) to the humorous. And sundry his- 
torical personages, in nomenclature masque- 
rade, add to the excitement of the warlike 
times. 

The plot is not without interest. One or 
two of the characters are managed with consi- 
derable dramatic skill. The style is not pre- 
tentious. The domestic scenes of the novel 
are managed with the most effect; and the 
humorous scenes are the most “ skippable.” 

We respect the author most highly for one 
thing; he has written a readable tale of the 
American Revolution, without introducing us 
to General Washington ! 








An Essay on the Opium Trade ; including 
a Sketch of its History, Extent, and Effects, 
etc., as carried on in India and China. By 
Nathan Allen, M.D. (Boston: J. B. Jewerr 
& Co.)—This thick pamphlet realizes in its 
contents what its title professes, but with what 
aim and with what intent we know not. No 
new information of importance is introduced 
therein, and its substance is principally derived 
from the reports of missionaries, md. the nu- 
merous works that have of late years been 
written in regard to China and the East. The 
results that are left on the mind of the reader 
are of the sinfulness and inconsistency of 
England. She expends millions to support 
her own preventive service, and yet herself 
endeavors to destroy these same laws of the 
Chinese government. And the same train of 
thought compels us, while listening to her out- 
cries in regard to slavery as existing in this 
country, to turn our eyes to the misery of her 
subjects in Ireland and India, and the sufferings 
she is heaping upon the opium-besotted Chi- 
nese by means of her infamous trade with 
them. This pamphlet is a compend of the 
whole subject. The miseries uced by this 
narcotic upon its consumer, far worse than 
any form of alcoholic intoxication, the im- 
mense cost of the article, the revenue derived 
by the English, the consequent impoverish- 
ment of the nation, and the ultimate ruin in 
consequence, are prophesied among its con- 
tents. It does not mention, however. the 
quantities used in this country, and particularly 
in New York, for its inebriating qualities. The 


accounts as lg by our druggists are really 
quite astounding. 

icti Terms. By 
New York : 
D. Arrteton & Co.)—This small octavo of 
some four hundred s, reprinted from the 
to be a most useful 
book to the general reader. It is so much the 
custom to interlard writing with learned terms, 
that a work of this kind is n to a per- 
fect understanding of them. Webster, volu- 
minous as he is, has but few of the words 
which compose this work. The volume seems 
to be very complete, and is a desideratum long 
needed. It seems quite an omission in a work 
of this kind, that the leaves are left uncut. A 
work which is intended for frequent reference 
should have every facility that can be af- 
forded. 

New Map of Central America, By Distur- 
nell.—This is a valuable contribution to Ame- 
rican y, and of peculiar interest at 
this time, when men’s minds are occupied by 
a consideration of various pro modes of 
communication between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Oceans. All the proposed routes are 
plainly delineated on this map, and its value is 
increased by profile views of the levels on the 





several routes. It is,as indeed is common 
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with the work of Disturnell, handsomely pre- 
pared, and for purposes of reference, to those 
interested in the progress of the Republic on 
the western side of the continent, we know of 
nothing that has yet appeared more accurate, 
or as convenient. 

A New and Com American Dictionary 
of the English and German Languages. With 
the Pronunciation and Accentuation according 
to Webster’s Method—for general use. By 
Wm. Odell Elwell. (G. & B. WESTERMANN 
Bros.) —This is a very neatly printed compact 
volume, something between the pocket and the 
large octavo dictionary, the size being 16mo. 
The author has introduced a full vocabulary of 
scientifie words, and also such words as are in 
more general use in this country than in Eng- 
land, and though mostly sanctioned by the use 
of the early classic authors of the language, 
are generally styled Americanisms. e re- 
gret to see that the “offensive” Websterian 
orthography is used as the standard of the 
language. We cannot agree with the author 
that this is the “method most approved in 
America.” There are difficulties enough to be 
overcome in mastering the English language 
by a foreigner without superadding others 
which are perfectly gratuitous. 

Of new Editions and Serials there have ap- 
peared from the press of the Harrers a new 
duodecimo issue of the two volumes of Ma- 
caulay’s History, and also in uniform style the 
first volume of Milman’s edition of Gibbon. 
Of their Library of Select Novels the new 
issues are “ Pride and Irresolution,” by the 
author of the “ Discipline of Life,’ and the 
“Maid of Orleans,” by the author of the 
“ Whitefriars.” Thev have also published 
the first portion of “ The Daltons,” y Lever. 
From Purturs, Sampson & Co, we have the 
fourth volume of Gibbon, and the fifth of the 
series, issued simultaneously with its appear- 
ance in London, of Carlyle’s Latter Day Pam- 

hlets, “ The Stump Orator.” Srrincer & 

OWNSEND have issued a new and revised edi- 
tion, of superior neatness of typography, of Mr. 
Ditson’s “ Tour to the Caucasus,” and have 
also beeome the publishers of the new series 
of the “ Lorgnette,” of which two numbers 
have already appeared. “ The Thousand and 
one Phantoms,” and “ The War of Woman; 
or, Rivalry in Love,” are two new translations 
from Dumas from this house, from which we 
have likewise a neat reprint of the “ Stories 
from Household Words,” by Charles Dickens. 
No, 1, including the True Story of a Coal 
Fire, and Lizzie Leigh, in a convenient 16mo. 
form. Messrs, Virtuz & Co. have concluded 
with Part 15 the publication of “ Frank Fair- 
leigh,” with etchings by Cruikshank. A.Harr 
has published Part 10 of Thiers’ Consulate 
and Empire. 


Original Purtry. 
TWO OPINIONS. 
{From the German of Oettinger.] 
“ Excenent, excellent, excellent,” 
Muttered the Priest fat as bacon, 
Seeing in John’s thieving hands, 
Two geese he'd dishonestly taken. 
“ Enough, poor young man, lay them down, 
Thy manifold sins are forgiven !” 
And John leaves the greasy old Priest, 
His soul from all wickedness shriven, 
Waits until midnight arrives, 
Seizes the sheep of his neighbor, 
Stows them all safely away, 
And thinks in the midst of his labor ; 
Alas! this begins a new score, 
But Robert has geese, sure, in plenty, 
And if the good Father looks grave, 
"Stead of two he shall have two-and-twenty ! 








“ Horrible, horrible, horrible,” 
Bawled out the Priest, fat as bacon, 
Seeing no gift in the hands 
Of a Widow bowed-down and forsaken. 
«“ Begone, wretched woman, begone! 
And pray that thy sins be forgiven !” 
So, weeping, she leaves the fat Priest, 
Her sorrowful bosom unshriven. 
Enters a poor cripple’s hat, 
Tenderly nurses her neighbor, 
Soothes the gaunt sufferer’s pain, 
And thinks in the midst of her labor ; 
Alas! I am wicked and vile ; 
My soul’s in the devil’s possession, 
Else surely the righteous old man 
Had heard out my sinful confession. 


G. M. R. 





[From a new volume of the writings of E.uiort, “The 
Corn Law Rhymer,” just published in London. } 


THE SUN'S BIRD. 
Tue cloud of the rain is beneath thee. Thou 
singest, 
Palae’d in glory ; but Morn hath begun 
A dark day for mun, while the sunbeams thou 
wingest, 
Bird of the Sun! Bird of the Sun! 


They hear thee, but see thee not—sleepy bees hear 
thee, 
While under sad boughs the sad rivulets run ; 
But thou art all music! care cannot get near thee, 
Bird of the Sun! Bird of the Sun! 


And when from light’s fields thou descendest, and 


over 
Thy nest the wide gloom spreads its canopy 
dun, 
How sweet will thy sleep be among the sweet 
clover, 


Bird of the Sun! Bird of the Sun! 
And, there, a white network of dewdrops the 
fairies, 
To chain leaf and flower, in a frolic have 


spun ; 
While nigh thy dear home the tipped ear of the 
hare is, : 


Bird of the Sun! Bird of the Sun! 





THE LONDON TIMES AND ITS EDITORS. 
(From Mr. F. Kxtcur Hunr’s “ Fourth Estate; or, a 
History of Newspapers and the Liberty of the Press,”’ 
just published in London.) 


Tue Times is still in the hands of the family 
of its founder, and in this respect stands alone 
amongst the morning papers. It was com- 
menced by John Walter, of Printing-house 
Square, and its first number was published on 
the first of January, 1788, and was a continua- 
tion of The Daily Universal Register, of which 
938 numbers had .previously appeared. Both 
The Times and its forerunner are described in 
the heading as being “ printed logographically.” 
This strange-looking term was applied to a 

tent which Walter had obtained for casti 
in metal whole words, instead of single letters 
in the usual mode, these words being placed 
side by side by the working printer, instead of 
leaving him to compose with single letters. 
In short, Walter used stereotyped words, and 
parts of words, instead of separate metal let- 
ters. This new mode is described in a 
pamphlet, printed by this process, and publish- 
ed in 1783, bya compositor named H. Johnson, 
one of its inventors. Walter, who is be ps 
of as “ part contriver of this new method,” pa- 
tented it, and then went to work to bring the 
plan into use. He evidently worked with 
great energy and perseverance, and like all 
projectors, was nee of ener. fla ad- 
vantages expected to be gained by the logogra- 
phie mode were, that the orthographic error 
would be far less thaw by ordinary printing ; 
indeed, that they must be almost i ible in 





the majority of cases; that less 


ee oF 
would be required; and, consequently, that 
printing would be cheaper. But practical dif- 
ficulties arose, and many jokes were made at 
the expense of the new plan. It was said that 
the orders to the typefounder ran after this 
fashion :—Send me a hundred weight, made 
up in separate pounds, of heat, cold, wet, dry, 
murder, fire, dreadful robbery, atrocious outrage, 
fearful calamity, and alarming explosion. An- 
other hundred would be made up of honorable 
gentlemen, loud cheers, gracious majesty, interest- 
ng female, and so on. But neither jokes nor 
difficulties were regarded by Walter. He 
brought out, on the first of January, 1785, the 
Daily Universal Register, printed in the new 
manner. ‘This had four pages, had a halfpenny 
stamp, and was sold for twopence-halfpenny ; 
and in it Mr. Walter issued a long address to 
the public on introducing his new paper to 
their notice, and in an advertisement, returned 
thanks for the patronage bestowed on his 
“new improvement in printing.” 
* 7 * * 


Dr. Stoddart, whose name will long live in 
the satirical verses of Moore and others as 
Dr. Slop, was an editor of “The Times,” but 
differed from Walter so completely in his 
opinions on the subject of Napoleon and his 
character, that an explanation became requi- 
site between them. Dr. Stoddart seems to 
have labored under a perfect mania as regard- 
ed Bonaparte, who, to his mind, was the real 
“ Corsican fiend.” In spite of all suggestions, 
Stoddart continued to pour out his ultra opi- 
nions, and for a while the articles were printed. 
Still, however, on, on, he went with a relent- 
less foree which no suggestions, no remon- 
strances, no proprietorial directions could check, 
and the articles were put aside unpublished. 
A crisis ensued, and Walter, with the liberality 
which is described as one of the marked fea- 
tures of his character and another element of 
his suecess, proposed that Stoddart should 
cease to be connected with the paper, receiving 
a handsome retiring compensation. The sum 
was left to be settled by two mutual friends, 
and they proceeded to deliberate on the mat- 
ter. Their decision had not been arrived at 
when, one day, Stoddart wrote to them and to 
Walter, to say that the affair need not trouble 
them any further, as, on the following Mon- 
day, No. I. of the New Times would appear. 
The successor to Stoddart was Thomas Barnes, 
who remained for many years at the head of 
The Times’ literary corps. We are informed 
by a member of that body that Barnes had 
been a Blue-coat Boy, and from Christ’s Hos- 
pital went to Cambridge, where he was the 
college contempo and rival of the present 
Bishop of London, Dr. Blomfield. The latter 


ng | succeeded in carrying off the honors of three 


years, Mr. Barnes holding the second place, 
though the on dit of the members of the uni- 
versity at the time was, that though Blomfield 
surpassed as a Greek scholar, Barnes was un- 
rivalled in his general acquirements. After 
uating, Barnes entered as a student at the 
emple, intending to pre himself for the 
bar. While thus engaged as a law student, 
he acquired the friendship of the late Hon. 
George Lamb (brother of the late Lord Mel- 
bourne), then also a student cones cham- 
bers in the same building as those held by 
Barnes. As a relief from the monotonous 
routine of Coke and Littleton, and the other 
solid works which should form the basis of a 
law student’s reading, Barnes wrote a series of 
letters after the manner of Junius, on the 
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leading political characters and events of the 
day. "These letters were addressed to, and 
published in the columns of The Times. At- 
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tracting some attention, the author of the 
articles was sought and found by Walter, aid 
an engagement was concluded between them, 
which first introduced Barnes as a reporter into 
the Parliamentary galleries, and subsequently 
laced him in the editorial chair of a powerful 
Mail paper. It was during his editorship and 
Walter's management that the paper gained its 
great circulation. Many eminent men became 
contributors, but their names never appeared. 
When they wrote for the paper their voices 
became its voice, and their talents swelled the 
fame of The Times. Perhaps a dozen well- 
id men were at one time in the receipt of 
some stipends on the journal, and when 
any one was “written out,” he made way for 
another. Printing-house Square has “ used up 
many a crack writer ;” but it is said that none 
of them ever complained of want of liberality 
on the part of the man in whose aid they had 
lent a pen. One of these was a Captain 
Stirling, who was considered the author 
of many of the clever, reckless, torrent- 
like leaders that gained that paper its 
cognomen of the Thunderer. e seem- 
ed to write exactly to the temper of the 
English public of his day. He lived at 
Brompton; had a stipend, it is stated, of 
nearly £2000 a year; and when he did visit 
the office, which was seldom, it is said at 
secresy was observed ; and it seems that Wal- 
ter was fond of preserving a degree of mystery 
as to the authorship of what appeared in the 
paper. Stirling is declared to have been a man 
rather deficient in information of most kinds. 
When he was to write it was necessary to 
cram him with the facts and points, but when 
he had once got them, he clothed his case so 
admirably in its garment of words, that all the 
world, except those he hit at, were charmed. 
Barnes is said to have written very few lead- 
ers; but, of course, this is a point not known. 
Certain it is he had the credit of very many, 
and now and then was threatened by wrathful 
omg who had felt the weight of a severe 
eader. It is said that more than one Minister 
had sought to fix a personal quarrel upon 
him ; but, unlike some of his brother journal- 
ists, we have no record of any hostile meet- 
ing. Lord Brougham, who has figured in so 
many characters, had also the credit of an oc- 
easional leader. A newspaper tradition says, 
that Barnes went one day to Brougham, then 
Chancellor, and, waiting for him in his private 
room at the Court, took up the orning 
Chronicle, in which there was that morning a 
denunciation of an article Brougham had the 
day before written in T'he Times. Barnes 
suspected the authorship from the style, and 
when the legal dignitary left the judgment- 
seat to speak to the editor, the latter saluted 
the Chancellor with, “ Well, this is almost too 
bad to demolish yourself in this way!” 
Brougham was taken aback. Barnes saw at once 
that the random guess wus a hit, pursued his ad- 
vantage, followed up the attack, and Brougham 
admitted he was the writer of the reply to his 
own onslaught. Though Barnes wrote very few 
leaders, he the power to shape the contri- 
butions of others, so as to avoid the stron 
contradictions that sometimes after his deat 
ap in the columns of The Times, Pro- 
ba " his successor had not the power to 
touch the copy of certain writers. Hence 
much disrepute. A life of incessant labor was 
—— closed by a death of pain. After 
long suffering from an attack of stone, Barnes 
resolved to submit to an o 
though performed most skilfully by Liston, 
gave a shock to his system, worn down by 
mental work and bodily pain, which it never 
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recovered. His death oceurred on the 7th of 
May, 1841, in his fifty-sixth year, and his re- 
mains rest in the cemetery at Kensall-Green. 
We have spoken only of Mr. Walter the jour- 
nalist: of Mr. Walter, the Member of Parlia- 
ment, we have, in this volume, little to say. 
The fact, however, must not pass unnamed 
that he sat in the House of Commons for 
many years, and that his last appearance there 
was in the session of 1843, He had earned 
distinction and wealth, and closed a long and 
active life on the 28th of July, 1847. 





FROM THE RAVEN IN THE HAPPY FAMILY. 
I wont bear it, and [ don’t see why I should. 
Having begun to commit my grievances to 
writing, I have made up my mind to go on. 
You men have a saying, “I may as well be 
hnng for a sheep asa lamb.” Very good. I 
may as well get into a false position with our 
——- for a ream of manuscript as a quire. 

ere goes! 

I want to know who Burroy was. I'll take 
my oath he wasn’t a bird. Then what did he 
know about birds—especially about Ravens? 
He pretends to know all about Ravens. Who 
told him? Was his authority a Raven? I 
should think not. There never was a Raven 

et, who committed himself, you'll find, if you 
ook into the precedents. 

There’s a schoolmaster in dusty black knee- 
breeches and stockings, who comes and stares 
at our establishment every Saturday, and 
brings a lot of boys with him. He is always 
bothering the boys about Burron. That’s the 
way I know what Burron says. He is a nice 
man, Burron; and you're all nice men to- 
gether, ain’t you? 

What do you mean by saying that I am in- 
quisitive oa impudent, that I go everywhere, 
that I affront and drive off the dogs, that I 
play pranks on the poultry, and that I am par- 
ticularly assiduous in cultivating the goodwill 
of the cook? That's what your friend Bur- 
FON says, and you adopt him, it appears. And 
what do you mean by coling me “a glutton 
by nature, and a thief by habit?” hy, the 
identical boy who was being told this, on the 
strength of Burroy, as he looked through our 
wires last Saturday, was almost out of his 
mind with pudding, and had got another boy’s 
top in his pocket! 

I tell you what. I like the idea of you men 
writing histories of us, and settling what we 
are and what we are not, and calling us any 
names you like best. What colors do you 
think you would show in, yourselves, if some 
of us were to take it into our heads to write 
histories of you? I know something of Ast- 
ley’s Theatre, I hope ; I was about the stables 
there, a few years. Ecod! if you heard the 
observations of the Horses after the perform- 
ance, you'd have some of the conceit taken 
out of you! 

I don’t mean to say that I admire the Cat. 
I don’t admire her. On the whole, I have a 
personal animosity towards her. But, bei 
obliged to lead this life, 1 eondescend to hol 
communication with her, and I have asked her 
what her opinion is. She lived with an old 
lady of property before she came here, who 
had a Rte to of nephews and nieces. She 
says she could show you up to that extent, 
after her experience in that situation, that even 
you would be hardly brazen enough to talk of 
eats being sly and selfish any more. 

I am particularly assiduous in cultivating 
the good-will of the cook, am I? Oh! I sup- 
pose you never do anything of this sort, your- 
selves? No politician*among you was ever 





particulagp assiduous in cultivating the good- 
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will of a minister, eh? No cle in cul- 
tivating the good-will of a bishop, humph? 
No fortune-seeker is cultivating the good-will 
of a patron, hah? You have no toad-eating, 
no time-serving, no place-hunting, no laequey- 
ship of gold and silver sticks, or anything of 
that sort, I suppose? You haven’t too many 
cooks, in short, whom you are all assiduously 
cultivating, till you spoil the general broth? 
Not you. You leave that to the Ravens. 

Your friend Burrox, and some more of you, 
are mighty ready, it seems, to give us charac- 
ters. Would you like to hear about your own 
temper and forbearance? Ask the Dog. 
About your never overloading or ill-using a 
willing creature? Ask my brother-in-law’s 
friend, the Camel, up in the Zoological. About 
your gratitude to, and your provision for, old 
servants? I wish I could refer you to the last 
Horse I dined off (he was very tough), up at 
aknacker’s yard in Battle Bridge. About 
your mildness, and your abstinence from blows 
and eudgels? Wait till the Donkey’s book 
comes out! 

You are very fond of laughing at the par- 
rot, I observe. Now, I don’t care for the par- 
rot. I don’t admire the parrot’s voice—it 
wants hoarseness. And I despise the parrot’s 
livery—considering black the only true wear. 
I would as soon stick my bill into the parrot's 
breast as look at him. Sooner. But if you 


/come to that, and you laugh at the parrot 


because the parrot says the same thing over 
and over again, don’t you think you could get 
up a laugh at yourselves? Did you ever know 
a Cabinet Minister say of a Fano job or 
great abuse, egw g notorious to the whole 
country, that he never heard a word of 
it himself, but could assure the honorable 
or geongy that every inquiry should be made? 

id you ever hear a Justice remark, of any 
extreme example of ignorance, that it was a 
most extraordinary case, and he couldn’t have 
believed in the possibility of such a case— 
when there had been, all through his life, ten 
thousand such within sight of his chimney- 
pots? Did you ever hear, among yourselves, 
anything approaching to a parrot repetition of 
the words, Constitution, Country, Publie Ser- 
vice, Self-Government, Centralization, Un-Eng- 
lish, Capital, Balance of Power, Vested Inte- 
rests, Corn, Rights of Labor, Wages, or so 
forth? Did youever? No! Of course, you 
never! 

But to come back to that fellow Burrov. 
He finds us Ravens to be most extraordinary 
creatures. We have properties so remarka- 
ble, that you’d hardly believe it. “A piece of 
money, a teaspoon, or a ring,” he says, “are 
always tempting baits to our avarice. These 
we will slily seize upon: and, if not watched, 
carry to our favorite hole.” How odd! 

Did you ever hear of a place called Califor- 
nia? Ihave. I understand there are a number 
of animals over there, from all parts of the 
world, turning up the ground with their bills, 
grubbing under the water, sickening, moult- 
ing, living in want and fear, starving, dying, 
tumbling over on their backs, murdering one 
another, and all for what? Pieces of money 
that they want to carry to their favorite holes. 
Ravens every one of.’em! Not a man among 
’em, bless you! 

Did you ever hear of Railway Scrip? 1 
have. e made a pretty exhibition of our- 
selves about that, we feathered creatures! 
Lord, how we went on about that Railway 
Scrip! How we fell down, to a bird, from 
the le to the S w, before a scarecrow, 
and worshipped it for the love of the bits of 


rag and paper fluttering from its dirty pock- 
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ets! If it hadn’t tumbled down in its rotten- 
ness, we should have clapped a title on it 
within ten years, I'll be sworn !—Go along 
with you and your Burroy, and don’t talk 
me! 
ot The Raven don’t confine himself to petty 
depredations on the pantry or the larder”— 
here you are with your Burron again—* but 
he soars at more magnificent plunder, that he 
can neither exhibit nor enjoy.” This must be 
very strange to you men—more than it is 
to the Cat who lived with that old lady, 
though! 

Now, I am not going to stand this. You 
shall not have it all your own way. I am 
resolved that I won’t have Ravens written 
about by men, without having men written 
about by Ravens—at all events by one Raven, 
and that’s me. I shall put down my opinions 
about you. As leisure and opportunity serve, 
I shall collect a natural history of you. You 
are a good deal given to talk about your 
missions. That’s my mission. How do you 
like it? 

1 am open to contributions from any animal 
except one of your set; bird, beast, or fish, 
may assist me in my mission, if he will. I 
have mentioned it to the Cat, intimated it to 
the Mouse, and proposed it to the Dog. The 
Owl shakes his head when I confide it to him, 
and says he doubts. He always did shake his 
head, and doubt. Whenever he brings him- 
self before the public, he never does anything 
except shake his head and doubt. I should 
have thought he had got himself into a suffi- 
cient mess by doing that, when he roosted for 
a long time in the Court of Chancery. But he 
can’t leave off. He’s always at it. 

Talking of missions, here’s our Proprietor’s 
Wife with a mission now! She has found out 
that she ought to go and vote at elections; 
ought to be competent to sit in Parliament; 
ought to be able to enter the learned profes. 
sions—the army and navy, too, I believe. 
She has made the discovery that she has no 
business to be the comfort of our Proprietor’s 
life, and to have the hold upon him of not 
being mixed up in all the janglings and wrang- 
lings of men, but is quite ill-used in being 
the solace of his home, and wants to go out 
speechifying. That's our Proprietor’s Wite's 
new mission. Why, you never heard the 
Dove go on in that ridiculous way. She 
knows her true strength better. 

You are mighty proud about your language ; 
but it seems to me that you don’t deserve to 
have words, if you can’t make a better use of 
‘em. You know you are always fighting about 
‘em. Do you never mean to leave that off, 
and come to things a little? I thought you 
had high authority for not tearing each other's 
eyes out, about words. You respect it, don’t 
you? 

I declare I am stunned with words, on m 
perch in the Happy Family. I used to thin 
the ery of a Peacock bad enough, when I was 
on sale in a menagerie, but 1 rather live 
in the midst of twenty peacocks, than one 
Gorham and a Pri ouncil. In the midst 
of your wordy squabbling, you don’t think of 
the lookers-on. But if you heard what J hear 
m my public thoroughfare, you’d stop a little 
of that noise, and leave the great bulk of the 
people something to believe in peace. You 
are overdoing it, I assure you. 

I don’t wonder at the Parrot picking words 
up and aie herself with them. She 
has nothing else to do. There are no desti- 
tute parrots, no uneducated parrots, no foreign 
parrots in a contagious state of distraction, 
no parrots in danger of pestilence, no festering 





heaps of miserable parrots, no parrots erying 
to be sent away beyond the sea for dear life. 
But among you !— 

Well! Lrepeat,I am not going to stand 
it. ‘Tame submission to injustice is unworthy 
of a Raven. I croak the croak of revolt, and 
eall upon the Happy Family to rally round 
me. You men have had it all your own way 
for a long time. Now, you shall hear a senti- 
ment or two about yourselves. 

I find my last communication gone from 
the corner where I hid it. I rather suspect 
the magpie, but he says, “Upon his honor.” 
If Mr. Rowland Hill has got it, he will do me 
justice—-more justice than you have done him 
lately, or 1 am mistaken in my man.—Dickens’s 
Household Words. 


CircuMNAVIGATING A Porr.—Cardinal Maury 
did not allow you to advance far. He was 
fond of telling anecdotes, but he loved to se- 
lect his subject and to choose his terms. Me- 
mory well managed can furnish a tolerable 
share of the wit and spirit of conversation, and 
he was, in this respect, the most capital ma- 
neeuvrer I ever met with. As he had been ab- 
sent from Paris for fourteen years he had a 
great deal to tell. Every one, therefore, lis- 
tened to his stories with pleasure—himself 
among the first. Even at the dinner table he 
permitted himself the indulgence of a vast 
quantity of Spanish snuff, which he generally 
shared with his neighbors, distributing a large 
portion on their plates, which rather spoiled 
the pleasure of those who had the good fortune 
to be seated next to him, as it once happened to 
me at Madame du Roure’s. While singing the 
ew of his beautiful villa at Monte-Fiascone, 

e frequently drew from his pocket an enor- 
mous snuff-box, the contents of which were 
most liberally showered down upon the com- 
pany placed near him, and, between two 
pinches, he informed us that he had formerly 
the pretension of taking the very best snuff in 
France. He prepared it with his own hands, 
and spared no pains in the important proceed- 
ing. When he emigrated to Rome he carried 
with him two jars of the precious mixture. 
The future destiny of the Abbé Maury was 
dependent on the Pope, and the Pope was a 
great snuff-taker! “1 presented myself several 
times [I quote his own expressions] before his 
Holiness, and took great care never to omit 
displaying my snuff-box, which I opened and 
shut several times during the interview, mak- 
ing as loud a noise as possible. This was all 
Laned do,—respect forbade me making any 
advances towards his Holiness by offering him 
directly a taste of the mixture of which J was 
so jastly proud. At-length my perseverance 
met with its reward. One day I ma 
skilfully to push the snuff-box beneath his 
hand, and, in the heat of argument, he opened 
it mechanically, and took a pinch of snuff 
therefrom. It was an awful moment, as you 
may imagine. I observed him with the great- 
est attention, and immediately remarked the 
expression of satisfaction and surprise which 
overspread his features as he stretched forth 
his fingers to take a seeond pinch. ‘ Donde 
vi viene questo maraviglioso tobacco? 1 told 
him that I alone possessed the mixture, and 
that I had only two jars left, or rather that I 
had no more, as, of course, they now belonged 
to his Holiness. I am inclined to believe that 
this present was agreeable to him, as it was 
useful to me.” After the story the cardinal 
boasted to us of the extraordinary frankness 
of his character. He had shown more of this 
than he had intended in the tale he had been 
telling.”——Souvenirs de France et d Italie dans 
les Années 1830, 1831, et 18327 
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THE CASHMERIANS AND THEiR SHAWLS. 


[From “ A Journal of a Trip made by Three Officers of 
the Hon. East India Company's Service, from Jhelum to 
Cashmere in 1849." Printed in the Lond. Lit. Gazette.] 


Tue Cashmerians are a handsome race, with 
the oval faces and aquiline nose peculiar to 
the Affghans, somewhat of the Jewish type, 
but of a more open expression ; they have fair 
complexions, with a slight blush of’ red upon 
the cheek, The Mussulman population seem- 
ed to me to have the finest features; but the 
Hindoos (almost all Brahmins) have fairer 
skins, more white and pink—some would be 
reckoned fair even in England—and the tint 
of the skin is to me more beautiful than that 
of the generality of my own countrymen. The 
men are broad-shouldered and stoutly built, 
of a middling height. One sees fewer of the 
extremes, neither very tall nor very short men, 
than in most other countries. The dress of 
the lower classes consists of a loose woollen 
frock, reaching below the knee, gathered in 
round the waist by a piece of white or color- 
ed cloth, and a white turban on the head. The 
better classes wear the same style of dress, but 
made of a much finer material—the fine wool 
or Pushmeena, from which the shawls are 
made, This is usually either of lilac or fawn- 
color, and is very expensive. Mahomedans 
and Hindoos wear the same dress, and all have 
the face unshaven. Some of the children are 
lovely ; and along the banks of the river the 
little girls, seen playing and dabbling ‘in the 
water, called forth our warm admiration. The 
women | am not able to describe. It is the 
custom in the East for all respectable women 
to conceal the face and figure as much as pos- 
sible; and although this is less the case in 
Cashmere than perhaps any other part of Asia, 
still an Englishman cannot become acquainted 
with the appearance of many. The girls of a 
marriageable age, and all those at all remark- 
able for personal appearance, are kept shut up. 
We could therefore form our opinions only 
from a few of the commoner classes met about 
the town and surrounding country. The young 
women do come down to the river to wash 
their feet and clothes; but our boat, with its 
gay pavilion and numerous rowers, was a 
marked object wherever we went; and I sup- 
pose from fear, whenever we approached, the 
young ladies ran off as quickly as they could. 
On a few occasions, turning sharply round a 
corner, we surprised a fair bevy of damsels, 
and a glimpse thus obtained confirmed the opi- 
nion generally entertained of the beauty of 
Cashmerian women. They better deserve the 
name of fine than pretty. They are tall, 
stoutly limbed, with a majestic walk; the nose 
and upper lip beautifully formed; the dark 
eye large and soft, like that of the gazelle, 
with the long, silken, black lashes, and mag- 
nificently arched eyebrows. The hair parted 
in the centre, gathered into several plaits be- 
hind, which are again collected into one, and 
worked with worsted into a tail, reaching to 
the ankles. A red or white fillet is bound 
round the head, and the dress consists of a 
large woollen loose frock of red color; this 
reaches a little below the knee, and sometimes 
they gather it round the loins with a white 
scarf. At a little distance, it has a very pretty 
effect; but the coarseness of the material in- 
jures very much the appearance when seen too 
closely. We were told that the higher classes 
of ladies, in their houses, wear loose silk trou- 
sers, and a kind of silk shirt, all generally of a 
red color. I saw many a bright eye from be- 
hind the closed lattice, glancing at the strange- 
looking Feringhees, with their ugly garments, 
and still uglier head-dresses. Protection from 
the sun was our chief aim; and the broad- 
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brimmed hat, with a few pounds of muslin 
wrapped loosely round it, contrasted sadly 
with the graceful turban and flowing nts 
of their own countrymen. Occasionally, perch- 
ed high up in some verandah, beyond the reach 
of ordi vision, whole families might be 
seen seated, in the evening, and often the wo- 
men accompany their husbands in the boats ; 
but the face is concealed to the gaze of the 
inquisitive r-by—they might be so many 
mummies, for all that he sees. The people 


are active and intelligent, but cunning and | ( 


avaricious. Their aim in all intercourse with 
strangers is to overreach and cheat. They are 
not, however, an immoral or vicious people, 
and, compared with races in India, they may 
be termed positively virtuous; they are gay 
and given to pleasure a good deal, which their 
numerous holidays afford abundant opportu- 
nity to indulge in. Formerly they dressed 
much better, but their spirits are lowered from 
the oppressive taxation, and they are fearful of 
showing any signs of wealth now, lest they 
should muleted by Ghoolab Singh. The 
manufactures of Cashmere are, making articles 
in papier maché, paper making, but chiefly of 
course the shawl. Of papier maché they make 
pen-cases, ink-stands, and boxes of various 
shapes; they are beautifully painted in water- 
colors and varnished; the patterns are vari- 
ous, some arabesque and imitation mosaic, 
others of various kinds of flowers; the colors 
bright and tastefully contrasted; above all, 
they are verycheap. The paper making being 
much the same in all countries, we did not in- 
spect. I had almost forgotten to mention that 
the seal engraving of Cashmere is celebrated 
throughout India, and cannot be equalled even 
at Delhi. We had a few pieces of cornelian 
engraved, but although prettily and fancifully 
done, they did not appear anything compared 
to English engraving. One thing, however, 
is, that English seals are made for impressing 
wax, whereas an Asiatic only prints from his 
with ink. In attaching the seal, a little ink 
is smeared over the surface, and the impres- 
sion made upon the paper; in this manner the 
Cashmere cutting stands out bold and clean. 
Who would go to Cashmere without inspect- 
ing the shawl manufacture? We devoted 
much of the short time at our disposal to this 
object, and learned, to our regret, that so 
beautiful a branch of art should now be falling 
off; as the shawls of France and England im- 
prove, so is the demand lessened for those of 
Cashmere. The secret is not in the working; 
it is in the beautiful wool from the goats of 
Upper Thibet, the equal of which in softness 
has never yet been found. The goats live in 
the higher table-lands of Tartary, where the 
cold is intense, and to protect them from the 

iercing blasts of winter they have the under- 
fae or “Poshai,” of this deliciously soft 
and warm material. This wool is brought 
down to Cashmere once every year by mer- 
chants, and sold to the shawl makers. After 
thorough cleaning it is dyed of various colors ; 
the dyers possess the vegetable or mineral in- 
gredients for all the colors except green, and 
this they —- from English green baize by 
boiling. This is a very curious circumstance, 
not only because the color thus obtained is a 
most beautiful and enduring one, but because 
it is so much prized by Mahomedans, being 
their holy color, to be worn only by descend- 
ants of the Prophet, or those who have made 


the pilgrimage to Mecca, The shawl patterns 
are drawn upon paper, very minute, and with 
the greatest possible accuracy; fifty rupees 
are sometimes paid for the mere drawing of a 
very elaborate pattern. The dealers in shawls 
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are the agents of merchants residing at Bom- 
bay, Delhi, Lahore, or other large cities, and 
having branch establishments throughout Asia. 
These dealers give the order, and advance the 
money to the shawl manufacturers. It is im- 
ssible to buy a shaw! direct from the manu- 
acturer; he makes only to order from the 
dealer or middleman, and is entirely dependent 
upon him. The loom is that of the common 
kind, the buildings in which the men work 
low, confined, and ill-ventilated. Each man 
for no women work at the loom) sits with 
his little bundle of colored wools wound upon 
small spindles and a written paper before him, 
by which he is entirely guided as to the num- 
ber of threads, &c., to take up. Each man 
works distinct from his neighbor on his own 
loom, and as all shawls are made up of small 
ieces, each piece being about eight inches 
ong by four wide, the qualities of every work- 
man can easily be detected. The most skilful 
earn about eight anas, equal to a shilling of 
English money per day: this sum is, however, 
equivalent to a much larger amount, if reck- 
oned at what it will procure. These small 
pieces, when finished, are made over to the 
agent or dealer, who has them sewn together 
in a coarse manner to judge of the general 
effect—they are afterwards washed at particu- 
lar places in a stream branching from the river, 
and the water is said to possess peculiar pro- 
perties in softening the wool and bringing out 
the brillianey of the colors not found in any 
other spot. But few people visit Cashmere 
for the purpose of purchasing shawls ; the dis- 
tance is great, and the difficulties of the road 
deter all but the very adventurous. The agents 
therefore despatch the shawls after they have 
been washed, to the larger marts in Asia, and 
from their correspondents the local merchants 
purchase them. Besides the shaw] there are 
several yarieties of dress made from the wool, 
one the Ahlwan perfectly plain, of a, dirty 
white, drab, and lilac colors—the texture 
seems delightfully soft, but the large price 
asked for a piece of five or six yards in length 
seemed far above the value. ‘The shawl manu- 
facture above described is that of the genuine 
and much prized kind—an inferior sort called 
“sozuni” or sown, is that in which there is a 
plain groundwork of wool, the Ahlwan dyed 
of any color, upon which the shawl pattern 
is worked with the needle. Many of these 
are very beautiful in appearance and of most 
elegant patterns, but to the eye of the con- 
noisseur they are almost destitute of value. 
The “ fumawali” is a striped shaw] material, 
wove in the piece, and used for dyessing- 
gowns, ladies’ dresses, or for the alkaluk 
worn by the nobles of Lucknow, in the cold 
weather. 





SYDNEY SMITH-IANA, 

From that Author's Posthumous Sketches of Philosophy. 
THE FORCE OF HABIT—H®BBES AND HIS PIPE. 
He smoked ; how did this begin? It might have 
begun any how. He was staying, perhaps, at 
some house where smoking was in fashion, and 
began to smoke out of compliance with the humor 
of other persons. At first, he thought it unplea- 
sant ; and as all the expirations and inspirations 
were new and difficult, it required considerable 
attention ; and atthe close of the evening he could 
have distinctly recollected, if he had tried to do so, 
that his mind had been employed in thinking how 
he was to manage and manceuvre the pipe. The 
practice goes on; the disgust vanishes; much 
less attention is necessary to smoke well ; in a 
few days the association is formed ; the moment 
the cloth is taken away after supper, the idea of 
smoking occurs; if any accident happen to pre- 
vent it, a slight pain is felt in consequence; it 
seems as if things did not go on in their regular 
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track, and some confusion had crept into the 
arrangements of the evening. As the association 
goes on, it gathers strength from the mirth and 
conversation with which it is joined ; at last, after 
a lapse of years, we see the philosopher of 
Malmesbury advanced from one to one dozen of 
pipes ; so perfect in all the tactics of a smoker, so 
dexterous in all the manual! of his dirty recreation, 
that he would fill, light, and smoke out his pipe, 
without the slightest remembrance of what he had 
been doing, or the most minute interruption to any 
immoral, irreligious, or unmathematical track of 
thought, in which he happened to be engaged ; but 
we must not forget, that though his amusement 
occupied him so little, and was passed over with 
such a small share of his attention, the want of it 
would have occupied him so much, that he could 
have done nothing without it ; all his speculations 
would have been at an end ; and without his twelve 
pipes he might have been a friend to devotion, to 
freedom, or anything else which, in the customary 
tenor of his thoughts, he certainly was not. 


BOOKS AND CONVERSATION. 


A book has no eyes, and ears, and feelings ; 
the best are apt every now and then to become a 
little languid ; whereas a living book walks about, 
and varies his conversation and manner, and pre- 
vents you from going to sleep. There is certainly 
a great evil in this, as well as a good ; for the in- 
terest between a man and his living folio becomes 
sometimes a little too keen, and in the competition 
for victory they become a little too animated 
towards, and sometimes exasperated against, each 
other ; whereas a man and his book generally 
keep the peace with tolerable success ; and if they 
disagree, the man shuts his book, and tosses it into 
a corner of the room, which it might not be quite 
so sale or easy to do with a living folio. It is an 
inconvenience in a book, that you cannot ask 
questions ; there is no explanation; and a man is 
less guarded in conversation than in a book, and 
tells you with more honesty the little niceties and 
exceptions of his opinions ; whereas, in a book, as 
his opinions are canvassed-where they cannot bo 
explained and defended, he often overstates a 
point for fear of being misunderstood ; but then, 
on the contrary, almost every man talks a great 
deal better in his books, with more sense, more in- 
formation, and more reflection, than he can pos- 
sibly do in his conversation, because he has more 
time. 

ADVICE TO YOUTHFUL POETS. 

There is one circumstance I would preach up, 
morning, noon, and night, to young persons, for 
the management of their understanding. © What- 
ever you are trom nature, keep to it; never desert 
your own line of talent. If Providence only in- 
tended you to write posies for rings, or mottoes for 
twelfth-cakes, keep to posies and mottoes ; a good 
motto for a twelfth-cake is more respectable than 
a villanous epic poem in twelve books. Be what 
nature intended you for, and you will succeed ; be 
auything else, and you will be ten thousand times 
worse than nothing. 


MATHEMATICS OF BEES. 


The warmest admirers of honey, and the great- 
est friends to bees, will never, I presume, contend 
that the young swarm, who begin making honey 
three or four months after they are born, and im- 
mediately construct these mathematical cells, 
should have gained their mathematical knowledge 
as we gain ours, and in three months’ time outstrip 
Mr. Maclaurin in mathematics as much as they 
did in making honey. It would take a senior 
wrangler at Cambridge ten hours a day, for three 
years together, to know enough mathematics for 
the calculation of these problems, with which not 
only every queen bee, but every ‘undergraduate 
grub, is acquainted the moment it is born. 

THE DUKE OF BEDFORD’S PIGS. 


Go to the Duke of Bedford’s piggery at Wo- 
burn, and you will see a breed of pigs with legs so 
short, that their stomachs trail upon the ground ; a 
breed of animals entombed in their own fat, over- 





whelmed with prosperity, success, and farina. No 
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animal could possibly be so disgusting if it were 
pot useful ; but a breeder, who has accurately at- 
tended to the small quantity of food it requires to 
swell this pig out to such extraordinary dimensions 
—the astonishing genius it displays for obesity 
_—and the laudable propensity of the flesh to desert 
the cheap regions of the body, and to agglomerate 
on those parts which are worth ninepence a pound 
—such an observer of its utility does not scruple 
to call these otherwise hideous quadrupeds, a 
beautiful race of pigs. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 

What are half the crimes in the world commit- 
ted for? What brings into action the best vir- 
tues? The desire of possessing. Of possessing 
what? Not mere money, but every species of the 
beautiful which money can purchase. A man lies 
hid in a little, dirty, smoky room for twenty years 
of his life, and sums up as many columns of figures 
as would reach round half the earth, if they were 
laid at length ; he gets rich: what does he do with 
his riches? He buys a large, well-proportioned 
house ; in the arrangement of his furniture he gra- 
tifies himself with all the beauty which splendid 
colors, regular figures, and smooth surfaces can 
convey ; he has the beauties of variety and asso- 
ciation in his grounds; the cup out of which he 
drinks his tea is adorned with beautiful figures ; 
the chair in which he sits is covered with smooth 
shining leather ; his table cloth is of the most beau- 
tiful damask ; mirrors reflect the lights from every 
quarter of the room ; pictures of the best masters 
feed his eye with all the beauties of imitation. A 
million of human creatures are employed in this 
country in ministering to this feeling of the beanti- 
ful. It is only a barbarous, ignorant people that 
ean ever be occupied by the necessaries of life 
alone. If to eat, and to drink, and to be warm, 
were the only passions of our minds, we should all 
be what the lowest of us all are at this day. The 
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love of the beautiful calls man to fresh exertions, 
and awakens him to a more noble life; and the | 
glory of it is, that as painters imitate, and poets | 
sing, and statuaries carve, and architects rear up the 

gorgeous trophies of their skill,—and as every- 
thing becomes beautiful, and orderly, and magnifi- 
cent,—the activity of the mind rises to still greater, 
and to better objects. The principles of justice are 
sought out; the powers of the ruler and the rights 
of the subje@t are fixed ; man advances to the en- 
joyment of rational liberty, and to the establish- 
ment of those great moral laws which God has 
written in our hearts, to regulate the destinies of 
the world. 

AN ACTION OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 

I have said a gredt deal about prospect and 
landscape; I will mention an action or two, 
which appear to me to convey as distinct a feeling 
of the beautiful as any landscape whatever. A 
London merchant, who I believe is still alive, 
while he was staying in the country with a friend, 
happened to mention that he intended, the next 
year, to buy a ticket in the lottery ; his friend de- 
sired he would buy one for him at the same time, 
which of course was very willingly agreed to. 
The conversation dropped, the ticket never arrived, 
and the whole affair was entirely forgotten, when 
the country gentleman received information that 
the ticket purchased for him by his friend had 
come up a prize of £20,000. Upon his arrival in 
London he inquired of his friend where he had put 
the ticket, and why he had not informed him that 
it was purchased. “I bought them both the same 
day, mine and your ticket, and I flang them both 
into a drawer of my bureau, and never thought of 
them afterwards.” “But how do you distinguish 
one ticket from the other? and why am I the 
holder of the fortunate ticket, more than you ?” 
“Why, at the time I put them into the drawer, I 
put a little mark in ink upon the ticket which I re- 
solved should be yours; and upon reopening the 
drawer I found that the one so marked was the 
fortunate ticket.” Now this action appears to me 
perfeetly beautiful ; it is le beau ideal in morals, 
and gives that calm, yet deep emotion of pleasure 
which every one so easily receives from the beauty 
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AURUNGZEBE. 

Everybody possessed of power is an object 
either of awe or sublimity, from a justice of the 
peace up to the Emperor Aurungzebe—an object 

uite as stupendous as the Alps. He had thirty- 

hve millions of revenue, in a country where the 
products of the earth are at least six times as 
cheap as in England: his empire extended over 
twenty-five degrees of latitude, and as many of 
longitude: he had put to death above twenty mil- 
lions of people. I should like to know the man 
who could have looked at Aurungzebe without 
feeling him to the end of his limbs, and in every 
hair of his head! Such emperors are more sub- 
lime than cataracts. I think any man would 
have shivered more at the sight of Aurungzebe 
than at the sight of the two rivers which meet at 
the Blue Mountains in America, and bursting 
through the whole breadth of the rocks, roll 
their victorious and united waters to the Eastern 
Sea. 











Carrespondence. 


Paris, May 8th, 1850 

On Saturday, the 4th of May, the Anniversary 
féte of the Republic was ebineiet. A bril- 
liant affair, and to me as curious and interest- 
ing as it was novel. The places designated 
by official announcement as the centres of this 
national rejoicing were three in number; 
namely, the Place du Trone, the Observatoire, 
and the Place de la Concorde. The latter 
being unquestionably the most attractive of 
the three, I will endeavor to give you a brief 
outline of the scene it presented. You will 
remember that this place, the theatre and wit- 
ness of so many thrilling events in the history 
of France, is an irregular octagon, of the sides 
of which four are much shorter than the rest. 
On the east the superb gardens of the Tuile- 
ries, now clad in the full verdure of spring; 
on the south the elegant bridge bearing its 
name, and leading over to the Palais of the 
Assembly ; on the west, the Champs Elysées, 
with its splendid avenue, terminated by the 
Are d’Etoile at a distance; on the north, the 
Garde Meuble, la Ministére de la Marine, with 
the classical facade of the Madeleine in the 
background. In its centre the Obeliske de 
Lougsor, so cruelly torn away from its brother- 
enigmas in Egypt, lifts its isolated head mourn- 
fully to heaven, and the sympathizing wan- 
derer cannot even read, but only divine the 
secret of its hidden grief! On each side of 
this, north and south, the superb fountains, 
containing each, as if in contrast with the 
former, a social and happy group of Tritons, 
Nymphs, and other water-deities. The Place 
in itself, a spectacle always worthy the atten- 
tion of the passer-by, was the focus of interest 
on the occasion. t me tell you how it was 
still further decorated. 

From that isolated obelisk as a centre radi- 
ated four stylobates at oblique angles, each 
surmounted by a colossal sphynx (plaster, in 
imitation of black Egyptian granite); behind 
and above these sphynxes, close to the sides 
of the columns, were seated four exceedingly 
stiff and frigid figures, representing the Phara- 
ohs of ancient Egypt. The aim of this cu- 
rious group was, it would seem, an apotheosis 
of Napoleon’s campaign in that region of sym- 
bols. For the name of Bonaparte was con- 
spicuous, and below it on the different sides of 
the stylobate, you might find inscribed Helio- 
+ Aboukir, Monthabor,Caffarelli, Dolomieu, 

urat, Larrey, and other names of glorious 
memory. This was the evident and ostensible 
purpose. But, would you believe it? A re- 
actionary journal of the 5th inst. finds in this 
envious group the symbols of another more 
grasping idea which the “ ordonnateurs” of the 
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festival intended to convey, and in behoof of 
which these brilliant pages, “ military, scientific, 
and artistic,” borrowed from the history of the 
Emperor, were to serve merely as the vehicle 
and the occasion. And thus it says :=—* Aux 
quatre coins de Vaiguille de pierre, le vieux 
sphynx a lair profondément railleur, le Pha- 
raons de l’ancienne Egypte, au sourire amére- 
ment ironique, semblaient comme persifler les 
folies de notre civilisation priésenté au nom 
@une civilisation oubliée, et proposer encore 
au pretendus réformateurs de nos jours une 
enigme aux-dessus de leur pauvre _ intelli- 
gence.” 

Ido not recollect now whether these faces 
actually wore that reproachful and sarcastic 
smile; so much, however, is certain, that the 
sight of these monsters, each of whieh had the 
letter R. A. inscribed on the face of the pedes- 
tal directly beneath its. feet, irresistibly forced 
the idea of an enigma on every mind. Be this, 
however, as it may, it did not mar the harmony 
or pleasure of the occasion; nor did any of 
the spectators seem in the least disturbed by 
the fabled devouring propensities of these 
beasts which in ante-historie ages they are 
said to have actually and extensively indulged 
towards all who could not solve their riddles. 

The fountains were most exquisitely and 
gorgeously decked with corbeilles and huge 
garlands of flowers, which a multitude of 
gentle streamlets issuing from the numberless 
orifices of these fountains protected against 
the withering rays of the noonday sun. The 
Naiades and Tritons expressly attired for the 
occasion in a new coat of snow-white paint, 
acted the part of Atlantes and Caryatides, 
with this modification, however, that instead 
of supporting a superincumbent pediment or 
other mass, they served as anchoring-places 
for the festoons of globular glass-lamps, sus- 
pended all around the basins for the purpose 
of the illumination. Nor did they groan be- 
neath a weight as those architectural creatures 
often do, for they had nothing to support but 
the gentle yoke of a gaily-colored chaplet. 
Their countenances wore that expression of 
calm serenity and self-sufficing happiness 
which Homer and Grecian art always and ex- 
clusively attribute to beings of celestial origin. 
Similar “guirlandes” of globes and other 
lamp® of various hues, shapes, and sizes, might 
be seen suspended, not only dll along the 
stone balustrade of the fossés that encompass 
the Place on every side, but also on both sides 
of the long avenue of the Champs Elysées as 
far as the triumphal arch. The public build- 
ings adjoining, viz. the Garde Meuble, la 
Ministére de la Marine, the spacious street 
that leads from the Place to the Madeleine, the 
os proportioned pediment of this Gre- 
cian temple itself, were all provided with simi- 
lar countless sources of prospective light. 

The four short sides of this huge octagon- 
place were adorned with an equal number of 
triumphal arches painted on canvas in the 
style of the Renaissance, and dedicated to the 
four great channels of national activity and 
glory: viz. one to Letters and the Sciences, 
another to the Fine Arts, the third to Agricul- 
ture, the last to Industry and Commerce. The 
numerous medallions that decorated the span- 
drels and friezes of these monuments bore the 
names of distinguished men ; among them, and 
conspicuous, you might see Racine, Moliére, 
Corneille, Pascal, Fénélon, Rousseau, Nicolas 
Poussin, Mansard, Lesieur, Claude Lorraine, 
Gros, Colbert, Sully, and a host of others: 
“ tous les écussons de cette noblesse imperissa- 
ble en France, des sciences, des lettres, des 
arts.” 

Numerous candelabra had been erected on 
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the stone balustrade all along the fossés ; 
much larger ones, but less in number, all over 
the Place. A number of columns were sur- 
mounted with statues representing Commerce, 
the Navy, Architecture, Sculpture, the Sci- 
ences, Poetry, and Industry. An immense 
concourse of people, curious but exceedingly 
quiet, thronged from noon till night the Place 
and every avenue and spot around it—a mov- 
ing, undulating, eddying mass. I said, quiet? 
And so it was, nolens volens. For every pre- 
caution had been taken by the authorities to 
keep the peace, and (what we happily never 
know in our own country) you might hit 
upon piles of havresacks and pyramids of 
muskets at every corner—policemen and sol- 
diers, mounted and afoot, at every step. Oc- 
ceasional notes of music and different military 
bands relieved the eye from its wearied effort 
by offering to the ear the same beauty in a 
different form, no less varied and even stronger 
in its power over the soul. 

A balloon was to ascend at two o’clock. AsI 
had never witnessed an aeronautic expedition 
before, I repaired to the terrace of the Tuile- 
ries in good season, at one o'clock. There I 
sat and waited, and rose and sat down agaip, 
til] 4 P. M., and still no ascension. This was 
too bad. “Whatare you staring at so intense- 
id said my companion (a fellow-scholasticus 

rom your trans-Atlantic regions). “ You seem 
wrapt up in some profound reverie.” “Oh, no- 
thing,” said IL. “I am given to absence of mind 
sometimes.” The fact was, that a wormlet of 
precisely the same hue with the green foliage 
of the tree under which we were sitting, had 
dropped on the back of my stranger neigh- 
bor, directly in front of me, and was prome- 
nading on the black, smooth surface of his 
coat, as if in the full consciousness of the 
ag of possession by conquest or occupation. 

y neighbor, however, declined this unjust 
usurpation, and precipitated the charming little 
thing to the ground. My eye followed it 
there. I wanted to watch its fate. But by a 
strange transition (which the throng of the 
association of ideas could hardly account for), | 
my thoughts wandered and I was intently en- 
gaged in eanvassing the relative merits of the 

orbonne and the College of France, the 
former of which is said to give prepondefance 
to classical amd scholastic lore, the latter to 
living languages and literature, when suddenly 
my friend, finding me still staring vaguely on 
the ground, woke me out of my reverie by 
the above-mentioned query. Four o’clock, 
and no ascension yet! I wont stand it any 
longer! We rose in indignation, and aban- 
doning our seats on the terrace, we went to 
mingle among the crowd below. I set my- 
self at work to examine once more the mysti- 
eal features of those Egyptians. At xbout 54 
o’cloek, on my return to the terrace, the long- 
expected event took place at last, and two of the 
aérial chars containing three persons, amon 
them one young lady, mounted aloft majesti- 
cally towards the empyrean, amid the accla- 
mations of the multitude! 

After sunset the grand illumination com- 
menced, It would be difficult to give a de- 
scription of its effect. The Place de la Con- 
corde, with its numberless candelabra, large 
and small, its dampions, and verres de couleur 
artfully arranged; moreover, the adjoining 
908 5 buildings, the Madeleine, in the distant 

ackground, and lastly the long avenue of the 
Champs-Elysées, presented one perpetual and 
dazzling blaze of variegated light. It seemed 
as if a huge white ray of the sun’s pure light 
had suddenly been made to pass through 





some magic prism, which, decomposing its 





ethereal undulations, was now presenting to 
the eye all the “féeriques” wonders of their 
hidden virtues! Every now and then, too, a 
sudden and most brilliant flash of “feu de 
Bengale,” illumined the emblematic figures and 
glorious names of one or the other of the 
triumphal arches! The illumination and féte 
ended with a display of fireworks from the 
Are de l’Etoile, which, however, | only know 
from the noisy echo which it left in my room. 





Che Fine Arts. 

ART AND AMERICAN MANUFACTURES. 
Tue annexed spirited statement from the 
Evening Mirror may have the force of novelty 
to some of our readers, so little has the im- 
portant subject to which it relates been attend- 
ed to, and what is more marvellous in these 
days of book copyright agitation so little has it 
ever been written about. We have but to 
cast our eyes a few feet around us to perceive 
its justice. The paper on our walls, the carpet 
at our feet, the chair we sit on, the model of 
the grate, nearly every American article which 
we wear or use is made after a foreign pattern, 
the pillaged work of some European artist. 
The practice of the Arts of Design is almost 
unknown among us, except by borrowing and 
imitation. There is a prospect, however, of 
better things with the advance of manufactures 
and education. Already Mr. Ducean’s Pro- 
fessorship in the Free Academy gives hopeful 
promise of a body of young artists capable of 
originating designs suited to our wants and 
tastes. The rapid growth of our artists in 
other departments shows no deficiency of the 
element, while the inevitable competition of 
trade will yet call all this talent into requisi- 
tion. But we have everything before us at 
present. 


“ The pretended friends of American manufac- 
tures, who turn their backs with the indifference of 
ignorance on such institutions as the National 
Academy, while they expend millions of dollars in 
procuring the passage of embarrassing laws, which 
they vainly hope will give encouragement to our 
own artisans and mechanics, act with strange and 
incomprehensible blindness to their own interests. 
They never seem to reflect upon the important 
facts that the costliest fabrics which we import 
from England and France, derive their chief value 
from the artistic designs with which they are em- 
bellished, and that no amount of prohibitory duties 
—misealled in their vocabulary, protection—can 
ever encourage the production of such things at 
home. No. While France and England con- 
tinue to foster and encourage the genius of artists, 
and we continue to withhold that encouragement 
to Art, without which it cannot exist, we shall be 
dependent upon those nations for the elegancies of 
life so essential to an educated people ; and, in spite 
of tariffs and protection, millions of our property 
will be yearly transported across the Atlantic, to 
pay for articles of luxury which might as well 
have been produced at home. 

“ We believe that our own government is the 
only one on earth that gives no aid to Art; and 
our great manufacturers are the only men of that 
class in Christendom who are so blind to their own 
interests, as not to encourage the growth of those 
arts of design by which their own fortunes would 
be increased. The manufacturers of Great Britain 
are the most liberal patrons of Art in that king- 
dom, and among the mill-owners of Manchester, 
may be found the choicest galleries of pictures in 
England. But not the least encouragement to 








Art, or Artists, has ever been afforded, that we, 


have ever heard of, in this country, by the wealthy 
manufacturers, who seem to rest in the faith that 
the only way to encourage Art is to oppress it with 
restrictive laws and burdensome monopolies. 

« If it were not for the absence of an interna- 
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tional copyright law, which enables our calico- 
printers, paper-stainers, and other manufacturers 
whose articles derive their chief value from the de- 
signs of the artist, to pilfer the patterns which the 
ingenuity of French and English artists creates, our 
manufacturing establishments could tarn out but 
little else than the coarsest fabrics and unembel- 
lished goods. For the little artistic ability of 
which we can boast, we are mainly indebted to the 
National Academy, and two or three other institu- 
tions of a similar character in other cities, but of 
less pretensions. Looking upon the Academy, not 
merely as the getter-up of an annual raree show of 
pretty pictures, but as an institution for developing 
and encouraging American art, and as one of the 
promoters of our national greatness, we cannot 
regard with indifference its annual exposition, nor 
patiently witness the coldness of those who should 
be its most ardent friends. Something has been 
done by the city—although it is hardly worthy of 
mention, when we consider what ought to be done 
by the State, towards the encouragement of Art, 
by the establishment of a professorship of drawing 
in the Free Academy ; but something more effec- 
tive than this must be done ere long, if we hope to 
take rank with the rest of the civilized world in the 
refining arts of peace. It used to be the practice 
of the City to bestow something in the cause of 
art, by paying a thousand dollars for the portrait of 
every new Governor of the State, and half that sum 
for the portrait en buste of every new Mayor of 
the City. But, a few years back, when our citi- 
zens began to grumble at the alarming expense of 
the ‘tea-room,’ and the suspicious charges for 
‘ contingent expenses’ in every department of the 
municipal government, the Common Council, in a 
fit of economy, reduced the prices just one half of 
the City portraits, but made no retrenchments 
elsewhere. So that the little aid now given te Art 
is of no avail, for artists of respectability will not 
consent to paint portraits for the city at half price ; 
and the consequence will be a collection of daubs 
and caricatures in our ‘ Governors Room, which 
the next generation will disown.” 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 

CorveEtivs, now the leading artist of Ger- 
many, is said to have completed his eartoons 
for the frescoes intended to ornamept the walls 
of the Campo Santo, constructing at Char- 
lottenburg near Berlin, by the King of Prussia. 
The work is in imitation of the celebrated 
Campo Santo at Pisa, an example well worthy 
of imitation. Government has granted the 
sum of 95,000 thalers (seme $70,000) for the 
designs; their execution in fresco will cost 
$125,000 more. 

Two thousand pounds sterling have already 
been contributed towards a monument to 
Lord Jeffrey. 

A “valuable collection of ancient marbles 
and statuary” has been presented to the Uni- 
versit of Cambridge, by Mr. John Disney of 
the Hyde, in the County of Essex. The 
collection is to be added to the Fitzwilliam 
Museum. 

Avpine Rattway.—M. Mans, the Sardinian 
engineer, has made his report on the vast pro- 
ject of running a tunnel through the Alps, for 
the railway from Chambery to Turin, It is to 
be seven English miles in length, and finished 
in five years, and the expense, including a 
double line of rails, is estimated at 13,000,000 
francs. 

This railway will be a great lift for rapid 
travellers, who will thus be able to “do” the 
Alps in a few hours, or even minutes. The 
will not, it is true, “ see much of the country,” 
but that, compared with speed, is already a 
secondary consideration with many. 





Proeress.—The light which we have gained 
was given us, not to be ever staring on, but by it 
to discover onward things more remote from our 
knowledge.—John Milton. 
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A NOVELTY IN THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


Wenpwxespay evening of last week a concert 
was given at the Apollo by Mr. Pirsson, whose 
delightful soirées have often been noticed in 
our columns, to exhibit a new double grand 

iano, invented and manufactured by himself. 
Fhe instrument consists of two separate grand 

ianos in one large square case, having two 
foyboanda, one at each end. The object of 
the invention was to secure greater compact- 
ness and convenience in an instrument for the 
concert-room; it was also supposed that the 
union of two instruments, giving both the ad- 
van of a much larger sounding-board, 
would produce an increased body of tone. It 
was tried in pieces for two, four, and eight 
hands, by Messrs. Timm, Scharfenberg, King, 
and Hoffman, and pronounced every way suc- 
cessful. It oceupies much less space than 
would be taken np by two grands, and is 
more powerful and brilliant, particularly in the 
upper portion of its scales. A very respecta- 
ble audience manifested very warmly their ap- 
preciation of its merit, as well as that of the 
distinguished artists who exhibited it; and after 
the concert was ended, a goodly number of the 


cognoscenti assembled in the supper-room to 
congratulate the manufacturer on his success. 


e must not omit to mention the assistance 
rendered at this concert by Mr. Kyle, and par- 
ticularly by Mr. Burke, whose performance re- 
minds us of what GEnobarbus says of Cleopatra 
at the close of scene second, act second, of 
Shakspeare’s Antony and Cleopatra; a quota- 
tion which our musical readers, when found, 
will please make a note of. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Firtn, Porno & Co. have lately issued some 
works deserving of attention. For piano-forte 
players, we must refer to a charming romance 
called “ Innocence,” from the pen of W. Vincent 
Wallace. The composer's name alone is here 
sufficient earnest of something worthy the interest 
of the pianist, and in this instance we have one of 
his sweetest melodies, arranged with all his taste 
and musical skill. It is, in fact, “ a Song without 
words,” a form of slight composition, by which 
composers can invest apparently trifling thoughts 
with grace and expression. Melodies of this kind 
require, however, sure and expressive players, 
without which no justice can be done to their true 
beauty. 

Another number of the series of Gungl’s compo- 
sitions is entitled “ Narragansett Waltz ;” it is 
brilliant, and of average difficulty of performance. 

We have also a reprint of Herr Konig’s “ Post 
Horn Galop,” so popular with cornet players. 

“ The Badger Polka” is one of the many that 
are continually calling our attention, but in this 
case with far more merit than usual. Latterly, 
all melody or tune seemed to have been beaten out 
of this favorite dance, but here we have one that is 
really attractive and worth playing. 

“ Sweet Memories’ Waltz,” is one by J. B. 
Woodbury, simple and pleasing. 

“The Eglantine Divertimento,” by W. Cop- 
pock, is avery pretty piece for young performers, 
and is not filled with difficulties beyond their 
powers. 

The “Robin Ruff Quick Step” is arranged 
from Russell’s popular song, by Edward Le Roy. 
The same publishers have also lately issued two 
or three good songs. 

“ Take this Lute,” is one of Benedict’s ballads, 
composed for and sung by Jenny Lind. Like all 
those by this composer, the words and music are 
well adapted the one to the other, and properly 


together. 
“ Be Watchful and Beware,” is one of Glover's 
good melodies. Anything by the, author of 
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“ Jeannette and Jeannot” is sure of some popu- 
larity, and the key is suited to voices of moderate 
compass ; it is adorned with a fine vignette, repre- 
senting the Gipsy Fortune-Teller. 

“ The Song of the Peasant Wife” is one com- 
posed by J. H. Tully, to Mrs. Norton’s words. 

The enterprising publisher, G. P. Reed of Bos- 
ton, has issued a reprint of Miss Maria B. Hawes’ 
popular song, “ Oh call me not unkind, Robin.” 
All this lady’s compositions are valuable to con- 
traltos, being written to suit her own peculiar 
voice ; they show judgment and taste, and we are 
glad to welcome them among us on this side the 
Atlantic. 

«“ Like Words that Breathe” is a canzonetta, 
composed by C. M. Sola, and like the song above 
is likely to become popular here. 


Che Drama. 


THE THEATRES, 


Loxpoy AssuRANCE was revived for the sequel 
of Miss Cushman’s engagement, with the im- 
portant assistance of Placide in Sir Harcourt 
peer The latter is, in its way, one of the 
most finished pieces of acting on the American 
stage. Miss Cushman’s Lady Gay Spanker is 
a part generally alluded to as one of her most 
characteristic, though it certainly affords but 
limited opportunity for the exercise of her 
finer talents. The play itself holds its ground, 
when well acted, by its liveliness and clever 
dialogue, in spite of the antiquity of its jokes, 
and the general flimsiness of its construction. 
Common sense, and common probability, it ap- 
pears, may on occasion be very readily dis- 
pensed with in the acting drama. 

The season at the Astor Place theatre closes 
with a complimentary benefit to the manager. 

The “ Prompter,” Mr. Mathews’s promised 
theatrical journal, has made its appearance, and 
is an exceedingly neat and lively accompani- 
ment to the amusements of the town, some- 
thing similar to what is or was circulated in 
the Parisian theatres, as “[ Enir’Acie.” It is 
well made up with a biography and memoir 
of Miss Cushman, original theatrical sketches, 
a reprint of a theatrical “Croaker” of the 
olden time, with notes by Major Noah, a 
lively scene from Douglas Jerrold’s new play, 
“The Catspaw,” &c. As a specimen of the 
quality of the Prompter in the way of amuse- 
ments we give 











STATUETTES OF PARKMAN AND WEBSTER. 


Attracted by an announcement in one of the 
daily journals of “ Two Statuettes,” executed with 
extreme fidelity by an artist of celebrity in com- 
position, of Professor Webster, now under sen- 
tence of death for murder, in Boston, and of his 
victim, Dr. Parkman, we climbed the stairway of 
Stoppani’s the other morning, expecting to find 
a Public Room, thronged with an eager crowd, 


gaping with pleased horror at the promised coun-— 
terfeit presentments. At a loss for a direction at 


the head of the stairs, we took the liberty of en- 
tering a half-opened door of a carpeted parlor, 
where, to our surprise, there were a couple of 
well-dressed gentlemen leaning against the man- 
tel, as in an easy drawing-room, with a couple of 
men in wax-figures (well-dressed also) on a plat- 
form, making altogether a pleasant little family 
party, quite at their ease. 

« The statuettes ?” we suggested. 

“There they are!” said one of the live gentle- 
men, with a pleasant twinkle of the eye. 

We looked again at the two other gentlemen, 
who were standing on the raised platform facing 
each other, with a background of black glazed 
linen. Both gentlemen were in a handsome suit 
of black, with hot-pressed Troy-collars—one, 
whom we understood to be the late Dr. Parkman, 
in a frock; the other, the Professor, in a dress- 
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coat. The Doctor had a fine olive complexion, 
and tawny hair, with a large eye, and bore his 
head down, as if he was calculating an indefinite 
amount of rent: while the Professor—with the 
jet black hair always, we believe, assigned to des- 
perate villains on the stage and in wax figure 
exhibitions—carried his head aloft, and seemed to 
be considering when to strike. 

“ True to life?” we suggested to the man of the 
twinkling eye. The eye twinkled with increased 
activity, as he turned to the other. 

“Genooine,” he answered; “this gentleman 
was intimate with the late Doctor.” He turned 
inquiringly upon the intimate friend of Parkman, 
and paused. “ His barber,” he added: and as we 
regarded him steadily, we observed that that per- 
son had the air of professional authenticity in a 
slightly mulatto complexion. 

“ Knew the late Doctor very well ; shaved hira 
often—that’s him ’zactly ; ofien went over his 
features, just as you see ’em there—nat’ral, if any- 
thing ever was!” 

We looked at the wax presentation of the late 
Doctor with fresh interest, for here was the very 
barber who had shaved him! In spite of this 
confirmation, which seemed so extraordinary—for 
it did appear to us a wonderful coincidence that 
this gentleman, whose shop must have been, at 
this very moment, open somewhere in the city of 
Boston, waiting for customers, should be on the 
spot in New York. No doubt conveying in our 
look the idea so happily expressed in the bill, “ to 
a person looking upon them as they stand in their 
attitudes of calmness, it is indeed hard to think 
| that the human passions can be so far aroused as 
to do a deed from which all shrink with horror,” 
|to this intimation, in our regard, the answer was 
‘ready and sufficient, “ clothed by actual admea- 
| surement from their wardrobes” The mulatto 
| gentleman re-asserted, “ Knew him well, sir— 
shaved him as often ” he hesitated for a mo- 
; ment, “as I’ve got y’ears,” which brought a doubt 
| again upon the fidelity of the exhibition, for he so 
delivered this last word as to leave it an open 
| question whether he meant twice or seme thirty 
} times (that being the apparent age of the professed 
|barber). Discovering that we wondered a little, 
| the chief speaker called our attention to the close 
of the bill—setting his hat confidently on his 
head, “ You see, sir!” and we read, and were 
re-assured. 

“ Dr. Parkman stands in the Attitude of a 
Creditor ! importunating a Debtor; in his hand, 
and on the table are seen the Papers! and the 
parties look as if they were evidently endeavoring 
to adjust some important matter. 
|  Proresson WessTeR stands Erect with Stern 
| Calmness on his Features! Professor Webster 
has not the appearance of guilt, and to look upon 
him and think of the dreadful ordeal he has passed 

through, awakens in every human mind sentiments 
of pity and sympathy. 

“ The Proprietors of the Exhibition, anxious that 
everything should be so arranged that the most 
fastidious cannot cavil, has engaged the sPLENDID 
rooms or Mr. Srorrani, which are furnished in 
the most tasteful manner, and every care is taken 
to render this Exhibition worthy the attention of 
the curious, and to help allay the excitement con- 
sequent upon this dreadful oceurrence.” 

The Exhibitor of the Statuettes is a moral man, 
| and is not to be outdone by pulpits and such ordi- 
| nary contrivances. 

A foot-note explains to us what company it is 
we have in the Barber all the way from Massa- 
chusetts. 

« A Gentleman from Boston will be in attend- 
ance, to wait upon visitors, and give them every 
necessary information.” 

This, then, is the man who shaved Dr. Park- 
man when living, and now that he is gone, there 
remains—the Public—awaiting his friendly atten- 
tions in the same line ! 


























An independent mail, alll Pitt, is a man who 
cannot be depended on.— Diary of a Dutiful Son. 

















Farts aut Opinions. 





Tue exploring brigs, Advance and Rescue, fitted 
out by the government and a party of gentle- 
men of this city, for the search after Sir John 
Franklin, sailed from this city with a full equip- 
ment on Wednesday of last week. 

Hon. Timothy Walker, of Cincinnati, has been se- 
lected as orator, and Bayard Taylor, of New 
York, as poet of the Phi Beta Kappa Society of 
Harvard Univérsity, on its next anniversary, 
the 18th July. 

There are, indeed, traitors in the camp of the Rue 
St. Georges, writes the Paris correspondent of 
the London Atlas, who declare that Thiers’ old 
idée fixe, so far from having been dismissed 
from his mind altogether, has only taken 
stronger root from having been nourished in 
silence during these Jatter years, and that it has 
come to light once more, fresher and more vi- 
gorous than ever. How forcibly does every 
event now passing bring to mind the words of 
old Talleyrand, whose creature, nay, more, 
whose very creation, little Thiers had become. 
“ Dieu me garde!” exclaimed the wily old di- 
plomate, on the exaggeration of enthusiasm 
which burst from Thiers on the second day of 
the “three glorious.” “ Dieu me garde,” one 
would almost think the little-vagabond (petit 
chenapan) aims at becoming Dictator of the 
Republic. And so it is. They are beginning 
to say that he has motives for not urging his 
election to the Ministry ; in short, that he has 
declared them to be dependent on his chance of | 
election as President, after the expiration of the | 
time allotted to Louis Bonaparte, from which 
by any acceptance of office he would be de- 
barred ! 


_ presented. The artist immediately sets to work 





The arrival of the Great Polar Star, the Princess 
8 , from St. Petersburgh, says the same | 
gossiping pen, has given a singular impetus to | 
the world of fashion. The visit is guessed to be | 
entirely political, and the circumstances are | 
deemed urgent indeed which could induce the | 
Czar to part with the most brilliant ornament of 

his court, and one which he himself appreciates | 
so highly. The fair stranger is noted for her | 
courtesy to each and all about the Elysée ; her | 
habits are singular; and she interests by her | 
very eccentricity. She receives during the day | 
en grand toilette, with lighted rooms and closed | 
shutters to exclude the day. At ten o’clock at 

night her horse is ordered, and she gallops to | 
the Boig de Boulogne, attended by a bevy of 
fashionable cavaliers, charmed at this novel pro- | 
menade by moonlight. Sometimes the Presi- | 
dent and Lord Normanby both accompany the | 
fair equestrian, and the party remains lingering | 
in the green alleys of the wood until the dawn. | 
The princess is of the most remarkable beauty, | 
a Pole by birth, and married to one of the high- | 
est officers about the person of the Czar. She | 
is tall, and slight, and very fair, wearing | 
her magnificent tresses of golden hair floating | 
loose upon her shoulders. She affects many 
enthusiasms, most particularly that of love for 
her adopted country, and vows eternal gratitude 
to its kind-hearted sovereign, who raised her 
from obscurity to grandeur. She is said to be 
highly accomplished, and greatly skilled in di- 
plomacy. ‘The Emperor places the highest 
confidence in her talents and fidelity to his 
cause. 

We have also, from the same source, two sketches 
of political interiors of different sets :—* I have 
heard of many mysterious meetings which have 
already taken place between the President and 
Cavaignac at the house of a celebrated painter, 
who is engaged at the present moment in taking 
the portraits of both. The affair is entirely 
under the management of Thiers, who acts as 
adviser and counsellor. Sometimes Count Molé 





may be observed at the hour of conference to 
alight from his carriage at the end of the street 
where the painter resides, and walk slowly up 
to the gate which has given entrance a few mi- 
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nutes before to the President himself, who saun- 
ters towards the house from the other end of the 
street, where his carriage is stationed during the 
interview. Presently ‘Thiers is seen issuing from 
a door on the opposite side of the way. He 
has been waiting at his drawing-room window 
for the arrival of his friends, and darts out 
hastily in fear of any private conversation to 
which he might not be a party. Cavaignac 
generally arrives last of all ; sometimes, indeed, 
he paces several times up and down in front of 
the painter’s house before he ventures to ring at 
the gate. ‘The scene in the painter's study, I 
am told, is a curious one, invariably acted over 
and over again in the same manner. The artist 
is, of course, busy at his easel, engaged upon 
one or other of the two distinguished portraits, 
which are both preparing for the ensuing exhibi- 
tion. The President enters first, and takes his 
seat in the large green fauteuil with eagles’ 
claws, style de l’ Empire, in which he is to be re- 


upon the picture, which is to spread his fame 
over Europe. The pupils and assistants who 
may be present continue for a little while the 
work upon which they may happen to be en- 
gaged. Gradually, however, they are dismissed 
one by one to the great atelier, which is situ- 
ated in the next street, and under the superin- 
tendence of the artist's brother. No sooner 
have they all departed, than Count Molé en- 
ters, as if by accident. He looks round at the 
divers works of art scattered about; is always 
surprised and charmed, of course, at beho!ding 
the illustrious visitor already occupying the ele- 
vated platform before the green curtain which 
serves for the eternal background to all the great 
artist's portraits. M. Molé asks to see the pro- 
gress also made in the portrait of his daughser- 
in-law, which is in course of execution. It is 
brought forward to the light, examined, and 
commented upon. The President demands per- 
mission to cast a glance at the portrait of Mrs. 
, which is now finished all to the var- 
nishing, and is also destined for the exhibition of 
modern art to take place in November. Itisa 
lovely work, and will create quite as much po- 
etical enthusiasm in the beholder as that of the 
President will inspire of political admiration. 
The beautiful Englishwoman is represented in 
the costume of Diana Vernon, a character which 
is eminently suited to her style of beauty. In 
another moment a quick shuffling step is heard 
without, the door of the atelier rattles beneath 
a sharp, impatient knock, and little Thiers flies 
in all astonishment at discovering who are al- 
ready the guests of the renowned painter. 








Some little conversation now takes place ; the 
journals are commented upon, and topics of 
general interest discussed ; but there are evident | 
embarrassment and impatience visible in the | 
bearing of each, until a firm and martial tread | 
echoes along the passage, and a servant ushers 

in, with that due homage to propriety which | 
constitutes one of the distinguishing features of 
his character, M. le General Cavaignac. He is 
the only one of the friendly trio who never ex- | 
presses astonishment at beholding the President, 

but, after the usual compliments of greeting, 

quietly seats himself with undisguised prepara- | 
tion for business. ‘The painter gives a few slight | 
touches to the portrait of the general, makes a | 
few insignificant observations to the company | 
collectively, and is invariably sent for by his 

brother just at this period of the interview. The | 
conclave then sits in good earnest. What may | 
be the result of their frequent conferences time 

alone will show, but such as I have described is | 
the programme of the mise en scéne of these | 
meetings, which have created so much curiosity | 
and so many commentaries on all sides. * * * | 
The Socialist party has taken up its head-quar- | 
ters in the salon of Madame d@A——. Here | 
Socialists and Red Republicans, Reformers of 
all kinds, religious, political, and moral ; here 
Pierre Leroux and Lagrange, Emile Girardin 

and Eugene Sue, meet to examine how far a) 
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fusion may be operated between the ultra 
opinions of all these sects, and to discuss the 
progress made by their enemies in the chamber 
during the day. The lady of the house, unlike 
our friend the portrait-painter, does not abandon 
her ground, but takes If an active part in 
the debate; her opinion in political matters 
being considered of the highest importance. 
With true Republican sans géne she reclines in 
her large arm-chair, in morning costume, her 
little dog Nero upon her lap, and her feet rest- 
ing upon the fender. The publication of her book 
upon the late Revolution has much increased 
her fame amongst the thinking men of all par- 
ties. They say, indeed, that overtures have 
been made from the agents of Frohsdorf, in 
order to secure her pen in case of any attempt 
being made at a coup détat by the Napoleon 
party. This fact was inferred by her sudden 
complaining of the rude, uncourtly behavior of 
her Republican guests, and the rebuke which she 
administered to her favorite Pierre Leroux en 
plain salon the other night, when he spat with 
all the cynical indifference of a genuine sans- 
culotte upon her new Aubusson carpet: ‘ Mon 
cher ami; you may go down to posterity ; you 
may go ahead in politics; but you must never 
go into a lady's drawing-room. Republicans 
are evidently fitted for heroism, for martyrdom, 
but were certainly never fitted for suciety.’ 
The rebuke, however well-merited, was not re- 
ceived, however, with any degree of good-humor. 
Pierre Leroux has not since re-appeared in the 
lady’s salon, and declares his intention of ab- 
staining altogether from his visits until the sum- 
mer season, when the carpets in Paris are inva- 
riably taken up.” 


The Paris correspondent of the Atlas says :— 


“The departure of Lamartine for the East is 
now resolved upon. He had waited but for the 
representation of Toussaint L’ Ouverture, the 
popularity of which is found to decrease with 
each representation. He will start in a few 
weeks, accompanied by his wife, and has ex- 
pressed his determination never to return to his 
native land unless summoned by the people. 
What events can he anticipate which would 
give rise to such summons? The publication 
of the new Annuaire de la Noblesse, wherein 
the mask is torn without pity from the Count de 
Lamartine, and he is reduced to plain Alphonse, 
has accomplished the disgust which the late 
events had already created in his mind. It is a 
curious circumstance, by the way, and worthy 
of note, that never in the most flowery days of 
the monarchy were so many copies sold of the 
Annuaire de la Noblesse as have been subserib- 
ed for this year.” 


The Journal of the German Oriental Society con- 


cludes a notice of Gliddon’s Hand-book to the 
Panorama of the Nile, with the following sen- 
tence :—“ If we had the power of obliterating 
anything from the pamphlet, we would choose 
for that purpose the two citations of Signor 
Michel Angelo Lanci ; for it must give pain to 
every person of correct feeling to see the gene- 
rous confidence of a noble-hearted man imposed 
upon by so vain a charlatan.” 


It is somewhat singular, says the London Morning 


Chronicle, that, cvincidentally with the death of 
Wordsworth, we have to make the melancholy 
announcement of the rapidly-approaching dis- 
solution of another great poet, Thomas Moore, 
the state of whose health leaves no hope of his 
recovery. Poor Moore, the prostration of 
whose exquisite and beautiful faculties was made 
known a short time ago, has not left his room 
for three months, and his demise is now almost 
daily expected. Some of his intimate friends in 
Ireland, jealous that an attempt may be made 
to remove the remains of the poet to England 
for interment in Westminster Abbey, are bestir- 
ring themselves, and appealing to their country- 
men to organize the means of conferring all 
possible honor on the tomb and memory of their 
poet in his own country. Mr. T. Boyce, to 
whom Moore dedicated his History of Ireland, 
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has written a letter on the subject to the editor 
of the Dublin Evening Post, in which he says, 
« | believe a solemnity in London would be as 
sumptuoasly celebrated as the obsequies of our 
Soldier-Duke or of Prince Albert himself. 
The sad cireumstances with which our poor 
country has been for some years too familiar, 
you will agree, are not likely to prove propitious 
to our great melodist’s popularity, and only for 
this one disturbing power, I should myself give 
my humble voice in favor of a grave for Moore 
in Ireland, with, if you will, a cenotaph, as one 
of my correspondents suggests, at Westminster.” 
Mr. Boyce informs us that Lord Lansdowne has 
interfered, and suggests, that as soon as the an- 
ticipated melancholy event takes place, the first 
thing to be done is to ascertain from Mrs. Moore 
what the wish of her illustrious husband was on 
this subjéet while he was competent to enter- 
tain one. The Globe, alluding to the subject, 
refers to the birthplace of the poet, which is, it 
appears, in a sadly neglected state. It is a 
corner house in Aungier street, Dublin, and was 


once a respectable grocery establishment, but | 


has since declined through various gradations.” 


Publishers’ Cirrular. 


1? Sampson Low, 169, Fleet Street, London, 
is our authorized Agent for Great Britain. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. G. P. Pornam publishes this week the fol- 
lowing :—Mr. Lucien B. Chase’s History of the 
Polk Administration, in 1 vol. 8vo., comprising the 
legislative, political, and military transactions of 
the late administration, deduced from state au- 
thorities. An Indian legend, entitled “ The Ojib- 
way Conquest,” written in the English tongue, by 
Kah-ge-ga-gah-Bowh (George Copway, Chief of 
the Ojibway nation). A new edition of Mr. Bry- 
ant’s “ Lettersof a Traveller.” No.8 of Dickens’s 
Household Words, &c. Mr. Putnam will speed- 
ily issue Prof. Dana’s System of Mineralogy, a 
new edition, re-written and much improved. “ Ru- 
ral Hours, or a Diary in the Country,’ said to be 
a delightful volume on natural history and rural 
economy, somewhat on the plan of “ White's 
History of Selborne.” Dr. Ungewitter’s “ Europe, 
Past and Present;’ a comprehensive manual of 
geography and history, derived from official and 
other authentic sources, together with a carefully 
arranged index. Also other interesting literary 
novelties, for particulars of which we refer our 
readers to our advertising columns. 











LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND FROM 
THE 13TH TO THE 29TH OF APRIL 


Alison (A.)—Essays, Political, Historical, and Miscelln- 
neous. 3 vols. 8vo. Vol. 1, pp. 666, cl. 15s. Biand (P.) 
—Piain Parish Sermons, preached at Rotherhithe. ; 
pp 392, cl. 5s. Burn (R. 8.)—Practical Ventilation as ap- 
plied to Public, Domestic, and Agricultural Structures. 
12mo. pp. 224, cloth, 6s Charles Harman; or, the 
Adopted Child: a Tale of the 19th Century. 12mo. pe 
384, cl. 4s. Chronological (A) Catena; or, Ancient Fa- 
thers and Councils. 8vo. pp. 156, cloth, 5s. 
(W.)—India and the Gospel ; or, an Empire for the Mes- 
siah. Post 8vo. pp. 356, cl. 6s. Cook (F.C.)—The Acts 
of the Apostles, with a Commentary. Post Avo. pp. 336, 
cl. 8s. 6d. Copland (J.\—On the Causes, Nature, and 
Treatment of 
Post 8vo. pp. 424, cl. 108, 6d. 
Hibernice. The Succession of the Prelates and Members 
of the Cathedral Bodies in Ireland. Vol. 4, rte (Dubiin) 


pp. 330, Sozzini. 
The Lives of the Ven. Servant of God, Fabrizio Dall’ Aste, 
and of the Ven. Servant of God, Father Mariano Sozzini. 


12mo. pp. 456, cl. 4s. Encycl Metropolitana. Vol. 
8, Sucred H sind Bingraphy. By F A.Cox. Crown 
8vo. cl. 6s. Field (G.)— ments of the Painter’s Art; 
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Belgium and —. Folio, £4, 4s. ; col’d and mount- 
ed, £10, 108. Hunt (F. K.)—The Fourth Estate. Contri- 
butions towards a History of Newspapers. 2 vols. post 
8vo. pp. 610, cl. 2is. Hylton House: a Novel. By the 
Author of ‘The Hen-Pecked Husband.” 3 vols. royal 
12mo. bds. 31s. 6d. Initials (The): a Novel. 3 vols. post 
8vo. pp. 940, c}. 31s. 6d. lons (T.)—Cantica Ecclesiastica : 
a Collection of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, harmonized for 
Four Voices, with an Accompaniment for the Organ. 
4to pp. 174, cl. 2ts. Laing \S.)—Observations on the So- 
cial and Political State of the European People in 1848 
and 1849. 8vo. pp. 550, cl. 14s. Leonard Lindsay. By A. 
B. Reach. 2 vols. post 8vo. pp. 692, cl. 2Is, Lynam (R.) 
—The History of the Roman Emperors, from Augustus to 
the Death of Marcus Antonius. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1132, cl 
32s. Merivale (C.)—A History of the Romans under the 
Empire. Vols.1 and 2, 8vo. pp. 1104, cl.28s. Montgo 
mery (J.)—The Poetical Works of James Montgomery. 
Collected oy Himself. 8vo. pp. 390, cl. 10s. 6d. Maller 
(Dr. M.)—Rig-veda-Sanhita, the Sacred Hymns of the 


Brahmins; together with the Commentary of Sayanecha- 


rya. Vol. J, 4to. pp. 1020, cl. 50s. Mure (W.)—A Critical 
History of the Language and Literature of Ancient Greece. 
3 vols. 8vo. pp. 1590, cl. 36s. Past, Present, and Future. 
2 vols. post 8vo. pp. 620, bds. 18s. Rimbault (E. F.—) 
Musical [ilustrations of Bishop Percy's Reliques. Royal 
8vo. pp. 120, cl. 128. Romance of the Sea-Serpent or 
Ichthyosaurus, 12mo. (Cambridge. U.S.) pp. 172, sewed, 
3s. 6d. Sehetky (J. C.) and Lord John Manners.— 
Sketches and Notes of a Cruise in Scotch Waters. Folio, 
33 views of coast and scenery, plain, £4, 4s.; col'd, £6, 
63. Sermons, by W.H. Anderson, J.S. M. Anderson, E. 
Auriol, Bp. Dennison, A. Gatry, H. Goodwin, G. C. Gor- 
don, J. C. Hare, J. Jackson, W. H. Mill, Bp. of New Zea- 
land, T. Nolan, H. Thomas, R.J. Wilberforce. Sin and 
Sorrow: a Tale. 3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 934, boards, 31s. 6d. 
Tavior (J.)\—T'he whole Works of the Rev. Jeremy Tay- 
jor =Vol. 3, 8vo. pp 480, cl. 10s. 6d. Townsend (W. C.) 
—Modern State Trials revised and Hlustrated. 2 vols. 
8vo. pp. 1092, cl. 30s. Twining (H.)—Inquiry into the 
Nature and Application of Perspective and Foreshorten- 
ing. Royal 8vo. pp. 88, cloth, 5s. Weaver (H.)—Hints 
on Cottage Architecture. 2d edit. 4to. cloth, 15s. 


LAW REPORTS. 


Bail Court, Dowling and Lowndes, Vol. 6, Part 3, 9s. 
Common Pleas, Manning, Grainger, and Scott, Vol. 7, 
Part 1, 9s. 6d. 


Exchequer, Welsby, Hurlstone, and Gordon, Vol. 3. 
Part 3, 9s 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION IS 
NOW OPEN 
AT THE NEW GALLERY, 663 BROADWAY, 
Opposite Bond st., from 9 A. M. until 10 P. M. 
Admittance, 25cents. Season Tickets, 50 cents. Cata- 
logue, 12} cents. a27 6t 


The Illustrated Domestic Bible. 
By Rev. INGRAM COBBIN, M.A. 


HIS BEAUTIFUL FAMILY BIBLE will be publish- 
ed in twenty-five Numbers, at 25 cents each, and will 
also be put up in Monthly parts at 50 cents. 

The distinguishing features of this Bible are— 

1. Seven hundred Wood Engravings. 

2. Many thousand Marginal References. 

. Three finely executed Steel Maps. 
. Numerous fagseves Readings. 
. A Corrected Chronological Order. 
. The Poetical Books in Metrical form. 
. An Exposition of each Chapter, containing the essence 
of the best commentators, with much original matter by 
the editor. 

8. Reflections drawn from the subject of the Chapter, 
and giving in a condensed form, its spiritual import. 

9. Dates affixed to the Chapters for each morning and 
evening's reading, comprising the whole Bible in one 
year. 

The engravings are never introduced for show, but 
always to explain the text, illustrating places, manners, 
and customs of the ancients. 

A specimen Number, with recommendations from some 
of our leading divines, is now ready. The regular issue 
will begin about the first of July, anda Number will be 
published on the first and fifteenth of each month, till the 
book is complete. 

Agents are wanted to procure subscribers for this work, 
— opportunity is a most favorable one for them to do 
weil, 

{t will be one of the most beautifnl, comprehensive 
Bibles ever published, and so cheap as to place it within 
the reach of all. 


Apply post-paid, to 
jel 3t 


Aautw 


S. HUESTON, 


139 Nassau street, New York. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Or THE 


MESSRS. CHAMBERS AND CHAS. KNIGHT, 
CHAS. §. FRANCIS & C0., 


252 BROADWAY, 

Import and keep constantly on hand the various publica- 
tions of Messrs. W. & R. pa ar of Edinburgh— 
viz: 

CHAMBERS’S EDINBURGH JOURNAL, imported in 
monthly parts. Price $2 75 per annum; 25 cents the 
single part. 

CHAMBERS’S MISCELLANY OF USEFUL AND EN- 
— Tracts. In 10 vols. cloth, $6; or in half calf, 

10. 

CHAMBERS’S INFORMATION FOR THE PEOPLE. 
A new and improved edition. 2 vols. half calf, $6. 

CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. A series of 
volumes of uniform tone and character—from the earli- 
est to the more advanced stages of instruction—various 
in size and price. 

CHAMBERS'S LIBRARY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. A 
series of small volumes by various aathors. 374 cents. 

CHAMBERS’S ATLAS FOR THE PEOPLE—consisting 
of thirty-four 4to. maps, colored in outline, $3. 

CHAMBERS'S PAPERS FOR THE PEOPLE. A series 
of valuable Tracts;—a volume is issued every two 
months neatly bound in fancy boards. 50 cts. per vol. 

MAPS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION 
of Useful Knowledge. Complete. 2 vols. 410. half 
Russia. 


Likewise the various Maps supplied separately. 


KNIGHT'S WEEKLY VOLUMES, A Series of 150 
vols. uniform in size and price. 


THE PENNY CYCLOPZDIA, complete, with Supple- 
ments. 16 vois. half Russia. 


THE NATIONAL CYCLOPADIA OF USEFUL 
Knowledge. To be completed in twelve volumes. 

THE CABINET HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Chas. 
Macfarlane, Esq. 9 vols. half calf. 


BOOKS IN PRESS. 


c. S. F. & CO. HAVE IN PRESS 
THE POEMS OF ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWN- 
inc. A New Edition, complete in 2 vols. 
WONDERFUL TALES FROM DENMARK. By Hans 
Christian Andersen. 


HOW TO WIN LOVE; or, Rhoda's Lesson. 


THE MERCHANT'S DAUGHTER, and other Tales. 
By Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 


MISS EDGEWORTH’S EARLY LESSONS. A new 
and improved edition. my 18 tf 








NOW READY. 
A NEW WORK ON NINEVEH. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, Pmapvetrnn, 7 
Have Just Ready 


Notes from Nineveh. 


And Travels in Mesopotamia, Assyria, and 
Syria. 
By the REV. J. P. FLETCHER, 
In one neat vol. roy. 12mo. 


These travels embrace not only Nineveh and its Antie 
quities, but various new and interesting particulars 
respecting the Yezidees, the Nestorians, and Oriental 
Christians, as well as notices of the country between 
Mosul and Aleppo, which has been explored by few 
European travellers. The intimate relations with the 
natives of the country entered into by Mr. Fletcher, who 
resided some years at Mosul, during his inquiries into the 
condition of the Oriental Churches, have furnished him 
with a vast fund of anecdote and illustration. The work 
also comprises remarks on the hypothesis advocated by 
Major Rawlinson as regards the early Assyrian kings. 


A New Work on California. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
SIX MONTHS IN THE GOLD MINES; 


from a Journal of Three Years’ Residence in Upper 
and Lower California, during 1847, 1848, and 1849. 
By E. Gould Buffum, Esq., Lieut. First Regiment New 
York Volunteers. In one well printed volume, 
royal 12mo. 


JUST READY. 


A New Work on Siberia, 


TRAVELS IN SIBERIA, including Excursions 
Northwards, down the Obe, to the Polar Circle, and 
Southwards to the Chinese Frontier. By Adolph 
Erman. Translated from the German. By William 
Desborough Cooley. In two large vols. royal 12mo, 
extra cloth. 





ALSO READY. 


Prize Essay on Alcoholic Liquors. 


A PRIZE ESSAY ON THE USE OF 
Alcoholic Liquors in Health and Disease. By W. B. 
Carpenter, M.D., Author of “ Principles of Human 
Physiology,” &e, Inone neat volume, royal 12mo. 
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NEW BOOKS 


AND 


NEW EDITIONS. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD 


, (SUCCESSOR TO E. L. CAREY), 
PHILADELPHIA, 
HAS RECENTLY PUBLISHED : 
Painter, Gilder, and Varnisher. 
THE PAINTER, GILDER, AND VARNISH- 


er's Companion; containing rules and regulations in 
everything relating to Painting, Gilding, Varnishing, 
and the Staining of Glass. lo one vol. Iémo. cloth. 


Dyer and Colormaker. 
THE DYER AND COLORMAKER’S COM- 


panion, containing upwards of two hundred receipts for 
mtking colors, on the most approved principles, for all 
the various styles of fabrics now in existence. 1 vol. 
16mo. cloth, 


Encyclopedia of Chemistry. 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA OF CHEMISTRY, 
Practical and Theoretic 11; embracing its application to 
the Arts, Metallurgy, Mineralogy, Geology, Medicines, 
and Pharmacy. By James U. Booth, A.M., M.A P.S., 
Melter and Refiner U. 8. Mint. Professor of Applied 
Chemistry in the Franklin Institute. Assisted by Camp- 
bell Morfit, author of “Applied Chemistry” and 
*Chemical Manipulations.” Complete in one volume 
royal 8vo., nearly 1000 pages. (Just ready.) 


Syllabus of Chemistry. 


SYLLABUS OF A COMPLETE COURSE 
of Lectures on Chemistry, including its application to 
the Arts, Agriculture, and Mining, prepared for the use 
of the gentiemen Cadets at the Honorable East India 
Company's Military Seminary, Addiscombe. By Pro- 
fessor E. Soily, Lecturer on Chemistry in the H.E LC. 
Military Seminary of Addiscombe, etc, ete. Revised, 
with additivas, by the author of * Chemical and Phar- 
maceutical Manipulations,” etc., etc. (Now ready.) 


Overman on Iron and Steel. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF IRON IN ALL 
its various Branches ; including a description of wood- 
cutting, coal-digging, and the burning of Charcoal and 
Coke ; the digging and roasting of tron Ore; the build- 
ing and management of Biast Furnaces working by 
Chareval, Coke, or Anthracite ; the refining of Lron, and 
the conversion of the Crude into Wrought Lron by Char- 
conl Forges and Puddling Furnuces, Also a description 
of Forge Hammers, Rolling Mills, Blast Machines, Hot 
Blast, etc., etc., etc. Towhich is added, an E-say on 
the Manufacture of Steel. By Frederick Overman, 
Mining Engineer, Complete in one octavo volume, 500 
pages, illastrated with 150 engravings oa wood. 


Longfellow’s Poems. 


POETICAL WORKS OF HENRY W. LONG- 
fellow, illustrated by Daniel Huntington, and elegantly 


printed on fine vellum paper. Eighth edition, in one 
volume octavo. 


Moore’s Lalla Rookh. 


LALLA ROOKH, An Oriental Romance. By 
Thomas Moore. [Illustrated by Corbuuld, Kenny 
Meadows, and Stephanoff. In one volume octavo, ani- 
form with “ Longfellow’s Poems.” A new Edition. 


Commercial Dictionary. 
A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORE- 


, tical, and Historical, of Commerce and Commercial Na- 
vigation. By J. R. McCulloch, Esq. Edited by Henry 
Vethake, Esq. Anew edition (Shortly.) 

Simon Suggs. 


SOME ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN SI- 
mon onan. late of the Tallapoosa Volunteers. [lus- 
trated by Darley. 1 vol. 12mo. Illuminated cover. 


Big Bear of Arkansas. 


THE BIG BEAR OF ARKANSAS AND 
other Tales. Edited by William T. Porter. With Li- 
lustrations by Darley. 12mo. Illuminated cover. 


Miss Leslie’s Complete Cookery. 


DIRECTIONS FOR COOKING IN ALL ITS 
Branches. By Miss Leslie, Thirty-Sixth Edition. 
jel 2 











NEW WORKS 


TO APPEAR DURING THE PRESENT 
MONTH. 


. 
THE PHANTOM WORLD; or, the Philosophy of Ap- 
ritions, Ghosts, &c. By Augustine Calmet. With 
niroduction and Notes by the Rev. H. Christmas, M.A., 


author of “The Cradle of the Twin Giants.” 2 vols. 
complete in 1. 


Il. 
LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ANDREW 
COMBE, M.D. By his Brother, George Combe. 1 
vol. post 8vo, 400 pages, cloth gilt. 


It. 

MAURICE TIERNAY; or, the Soldier of Fortune. No. 
3. By C. Lever, Esq, author of “The Daltons,” 
“Charles O'Malley,” &c., &c. (Parts 1 und 2, price 5 
cents each, are now ready.) 


Iv. 

THE INITIALS: a Story of Modern Life. 3 vols. com- 
plete in 1. 

v. 

MISS LESLIE’S HOUSE-BOOK, containing the most 
complete Directions for Housekeeping, and a useful 
Guide to Newly ied Ladies; being a Companion 
to “Miss Leslie's Ladies’ New Receipt-Book.” 11th 
edition, greatly enlarged and improved. 480 pages, cloth 
extra, gilt backs. 

VI. 

REVELATIONS OF PRINCE TALLEYRAND. By 
A. P. Colmache. From the 2d London edition. Com- 
plete in one volume 12uio0. 


vil. 


NORVEL HASTINGS; or, the Prigate in the Offing: a 
Novelette. By a Distinguished Novelist. (Uniform 
with * Linda.”) Price 35 cts. 





== 


IN PRESS—the following: 


THE EMPEROR CHARLES V., and his Ministers. 

WANDERINGS IN GREECE AND TURKEY. By 
Aubrey de Vere, F 

BARBA TASSU, the Greek Patriot. 

THE MINISTRY OF THE BEAUTIFUL. By H.I. 


Slack. &c., &c. 
A. HART, Pvusuisuer, 
Philadelphia. 


Iconographic Encyclopedia 
of Science, Literature, and Art, 


Systematically arranged by G. HECK, with 500 quarto 
steel plates by the must distinguished Artists of Ger- 
many, the text translated and edited by 


SPENCER F. BAIRD, A.M., M.D. 


Professor of Natural Sciences in Dickinson College, 
Caruisce, Pa. 


PART VIII. 


Letter press pp. 561-440 continue the subject of GEOLO- 
* GY and GEOGNOSY. 


Plates: second series No. 1-22 open the subject of Gro- 
a@rapny, being beautifully executed maps illustrative of 
Puysicat anp HisToricaL Geoorapuy. 

The additional age in this namber supply the de- 
ficiency of Part VIL., which only contained 18 plates. 

Subscribers will remember that a glossary explanatory 
of the German expressions occurring in the maps will be 
furnished in the proper place in the text. 

The Ninta anv Txnxta Parts will be published in the 
month of June, to muke up for the delay of the publica- 
tion of Part VIIL 

The work is to be completed in 25 monthly parts. 
Price $25 00, or One louLaR each part, payable on de- 
livery. The subscription is obligatory fur twenty-five 
parts, but does not involve prepayment of the whole 
amount. These term: enable all lovers of Science and 
the Arts to purchase this valuable Encyclopedia, which 
will be found an excellent book of reference fur the 
scholar, the best of teachers for youth, and the most in- 
teresting collection of truthful drawings of objects from 
all the departments of human know except the ab 
stract Sciences, 

Families can select nu better book than the Icono- 
graphic Encyclopedia ; the unanimous voice of the Press 
throughout the country has declared it the best means of 
instruction and useful amusement; and in point of beauty 
itis certainly superior to any illustrated publication of any 
country, and is moreover the cheapest. 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


PusLisuer, 
2 Barelay street (Aster House). 
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Just Published. 


MONTAIGNE: 


The Endless Study, and other 


Miscellanies. 

By ALEXANDER VINET. 
Translated, with an Introduction, 
BY ROBERT TURNBULL. 

1 vol. 12mo. 


THE FAITHFUL STEWARD. 
A Prize Essay on Systematic 


Beneficence. 
By Rev. 8. D. CLARK. + 


GOBAT’S ABYSSINIA. 
Three Years’ Residence in 
Abyssinia. “ 
pe cetthnes o 


1 vol. 12mo. 


A book of absorbing interest, and the most valuable one 
in print on this almost unknown country. 





We Publish Next Week, 
THE HOME ALTAR. 


‘Prayers and Hymns Adapted for 


Family Use; 
WITH AN APPEAL IN BEHALF OF FAMILY WORSHIP. 
By Rev. CHARLES F. DEEMS, 
Ed. Southern Method. Pulpit. 
12mo. 


Now Ready, 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS OF 


MACKNIGHT ON THE EPISTLES. ae 8vo. 
KNAP?P’S CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY, a 
DICK'S THEOLOGY. 2 vols. Avo. 


Furnished to the Trade on very favorable terms. 


M. W. DODD, 
jel 2 Brick Charch Chapel. 


A. S. BARNES & CO,, 


Publishers and Booksellers, 


51 John street, New York, 
Will Publish shortly : 
I. 

THREE YEARS IN CALIFORNIA. By Rev. Walter 
Colton, U.S.N , late Alcaide of Monterey and Author of 
Deck and Port, &c. 

This work will contain several spirited illustrations of 
scenes—also Steel Portraits of several of 


the most ished Californians, among which the re- 
nowned Capt. Sutter is one. 








It. 

PROF. DAVIES’S NEW WORK ON MATHEMATI- 
cal Instruction, entitled, The Logic and Utility of 
Mathematics ; or, an Analysis of the Principles of the 
Science, of the nature of the Reasoning. and of the best 
— of imparting Instraction. By Charles Davies, 


Ml. 
A COLLEGE TREATISE ON NATURAL PHILOSO- 
phy. 8ve By W.H.C. Bartlett Prof. of Nat. Philos. 
the U. States Military Academy, West Point. 
IV. 
E. D. MANSFIELD’S WORK ON AMERICAN — 
‘ ; m 


cation. 1 vol, 12ino. y 
Ts Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 
Printers, that he still continnes to carry on the busi- 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD. in all its branches. 
His facilities are such that he is enabled to execute all 
orders promptly, and in every s'yle of the Art, - the 
most reasenable terms; while the experience of many 
years enables him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 
to give —S> are — Fated him with their 
e . 0. ton street, 
“ya : woe Wor 
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_ MITCHELL'S 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS. 


CONTAINING 
Maps of the various Empires, Kingdoms, 
States, and Republics of the World; with 
a Special Map of each of the United 
States; Plans of Cities, &c : comprehended in 
seventy-two sheets, and forming a Series of 
one hundred and seventeen Maps, Plans, and 
Sections. 
In order to bring this valuable and Comprehensive 


Atlas more generally within the reach of the public, the 
price has been reduced from 


EIGHTEEN TO TWELVE DOLLARS. 


The plates (costing originally more than FIFTEEN 
THOUSAND DOLLARS) have been much improved ; 
and the edition now offered is believed to be, according to 
its extent, correctness, and style of execution, the cheap- 
est werk of the kind ever published in the United States. 





MITCHELL’S LARGE 
MAP OF THE WORLD, 


AND 
REFERENCE AND DISTANCE MAP 


UNITED STATES. 


These works are, in point of accuracy and execution, 
fully equal, in every respect, to any m=«ps hitherto pub- 
lished in this country, while the price has been reduced 
from 


TWELVE DOLLARS TO SEVEN DOLLARS AND 
FIFTY CENTS EACH. 

THE MAP OF THE WORLD ON MERCATOR'S 
PROJECTION is the largest and most comprehensive 
work of the kind ever published in America. It is on 
six large Sheets, and is Engraved, Printed, Colored, and 
Mounted in the most elegant manner. The size of the 
Map is six feet six inches from East to West, and four 
feet six inches from North to South. In its Geographical 
details this Map represents the surface of the earth as it 
really exists, according to the best authorities; the routes 
and tracks of the most celebrated Travellers and Navi- 
gators, from the first voyage of Columbus to that of 
Lieutenant Wilkes, are distinetly exhibited ; and all the 
recent Geographical and Nautical Discoveries in Africa, 
America, and Australia, and in the Pacific, Arctic, and 
Antarctic Oceans, are accurately represente¢,—among the 
latter is the line of coast discovered by the United States 
Exploring Expedition in the year 1840. 


THE REFERENCE AND DISTANCE MAP OF 
THE UNITED STATES is Engraved on nine Sheets, 
exhibiting an accurate representation of the American 
Republic, on a scale of TWENTY-FIVE MILES TO AN INCH, 
comprising the various States, Counties, Townships, &c., 
in the Union; the principal Travelling Routes, with the 








Extensive Sale of New Books. 


BANGS, PLATT & Co., 
204 Broadway, 
Will Sell on MONDAY, 10th of JUNE, 
And the following Evenings of the week, 








A VERY LARGE COLLECTION OF 


| 


Guglish Banks. 


(#F" Catalogues will be issued a week previo us to 
Sale. jile | 


| 
| 





At Private Sale. 


BANGS, PLATT & Co,’ 
204 Broadway, New York, 


KEEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND A FULL SUPPLY OF 


Bohn’s Popular Libraries, 


viz. 
STANDARD LIBRARY.—Consisting of 61 


vols. of the most desirable and Select Works. i 


SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 8 vols.—Embracing | 
Humboldt’s Cosmos, and Views of Nature, and the 
New Handbook of Games; together with Chess 
Player's Companion, and Handbouk, by Staunton. 

j 


ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY, 12 vols ; in-. 
clading Brande’s Antiquities of England, Scotiand, | 


and Ireland, Roger of Wendover’s Flowers of Histo- | 
ry, &c., &c. 


' 


| 


| 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY.—Embracing the best 
Translations of Herodotus, Thucydides, Plato, Livy, 
Sophocles, A2schylus, Aristotle, Euripides, &c. | 


} 

ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY.—Lodge’s Por- | 

traits of Hlustrious Personsges of Great Britain, to be | 

completed in 8 vols. with 30 portraits in each. The | 
first five volumes are now ready. 


7 Full lists, embracing particulars, may be had at 
the Store. 


American Publications. 
LARDNER’S POPULAR LECTURES ON 


Science and Art. 2 vols. 8vo. 330 engravings. 
EWBANK’S HYDRAULICS AND MECHA- 


nics. 1 vol. 8vo. Engravings. 


ZION SONGSTER. 24mo. 
BOOK OF THE FEET. Four Colored En- 


gravings. I2mo. 


PETZHOLDT’S AGRICULTURAL LEC- 





NEW BOOKS, | combination of DURABILITY With ELasTIciTy, adaptation 

| in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand- 

In quantities, and embracing the t | writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 
. ” my tome of comniguaymn , leaged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


| reverse side—none other are genuine. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 





MANUFACTURERS WAREHOUSE 


91 Joun STREET, CORNER oF GoLp, 
New York. 


The success of Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens has been un- 
PARALLELED. The annual sale, now reaching ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con- 
clusively the favor with which it has been received by 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 















CAUTION. 


Certain Pretenpep Manuracturers of Steel Pens, 
having aporrep Josern GILLoTT's sTYLE oF Laskt, his 
mode of putting up his Pens, and also his DesianaTine 
Nomsers, he desires to give the following 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


That all genuine packages or boxes of JoserH Giz 
LorT’s Pens have a fac simile of his signature on the 
\ This caution 
especially refers to his original No, 303, the great popu- 
larity of which has caused it to be imitated, and the 
number adopted by a host of PRETENDED MAKERS. 


Josern GiLLorr would farther advise the public that, 
in all cases where his numbers and the phraseology of 
his labels are adopted by the parties above alluded to, the 
pens are not made by him, although asserted so to be, 


An experience of thirty years has enabled Mr. Gillott to 
bring his Steel Pens to the HIGHEST STATE OF PERFEC- 
Tion, and the liberal patronage which he has long en- 

yed at the hands of the American public, will incite 

iin to continued exertions to maintain the favor which 
he has acquired. 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS. 


CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS. 


WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 


PATENT, DAMASCUS, 
PERUVIAN, 


NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 


These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 


PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 
DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 
For Bold and Rapid Writing, 














—s and Thaer's Principles of Agriculture. In one 

vol. 8vo. 

GUENON’S TREATISE ON MILCH COWS. 
New edition, paper cover. 

THE SAME, cloth. 

GERMAN PHRASE BOOK. 18mo. paper. 


BENNET’S DOUBLE ENTRY BOOK-KEEP- 


ing, new edition, greatly enlnrged, with 60 pages addi- 
tional matter, well bound, full cloth. 


THE FARMER’S. ENCYCLOPAEDIA, AND 
Dictionary of Raral Affoirs. By Cuthbert W. John- 


son. Adapted to the United States by Gouvernm ur 
Emerson. Illustrated by Seventeen beautiful En- 





gravings, besides numerous Engravings on Wood. 1 
oor 8vo., 1173 pages, handsomely bound in 
eather. 


WISE’S SYSTEM OF ZRONAUTICS ; 


distances in miles from place to place; and also the most 
important Canals, Railroads, &c.,&c. The size of the 
Map is six feet two inches from East to West, and four 
feet ten inches from North to South. 





Published and for sale by pe ca ay fe ened ere tan Bed Mo- 

THOMAS, COWPERTHWAIT & CO. coma 4 reader, and guide step Bates altho Ant 
253 M " street, .-sv0o. Ww us Ss. 

jel 3t PHILADELPHIA. ES Orders solicited. myli tf 


Engrossing, &c. 
VICTORIA 


AND 
CROTON. 
The most popular pens—for a light and 
Jine hand. 
The Cards of the Croton comprise six 
beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 


LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN 
PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL ; LITHOGRAPHIC; 
AND MAPPING. 
A large assortment of cnzar Pens in boxes. 
Holders of every description, &c. 


m9 tf HENRY OWEN, Acer 
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PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, AND COMPANY, 
BOSTON, 


HAVE NOW IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION. 


THE BOSTON ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPEARE, 


A New and Elegant Dlustrated Edition of the Dramatic Works of Shakspeare. 


Now publishing in Numbers at 25cents each. This elegant edition of Shakspeare’s Works is now being issued in Numbers, once in two weeks, each number containing a play 


complete, with a splendid Steel Engraving of its heroine, executed in the highest style of art. The letter-press will be printed in large Pica type, and worked 


on the finest 


calendered paper. When complete, it will embrace , nearly 


FORTY MAGNIFICENT 


STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


And in every respect will be altogether the most elegant edition of the works of the great dramatist ever published. 


ery 





P-—PLSP LFW 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


This new edition of the works of the immortal Dramatist reflects the highest credit 
upon the taste of the publishers.—N. Y. Evening Mirror. 

It will be the best American edition ever published. Let no one supply his library 
with a copy of Shakspeare until! he has seen this edition.—Rochester Democrat. 

Unquestionably the most superb edition of the immortal Bard of Avon ever offered to 
the American public.—New Bedford Mercury. 

It will be known as, PAR EXCELLENCE, the Boston Shakspeare.—Home Journal. 

The Illustrations are of the choicest kind —Saturday Rambler. 

Ifthere is any true lover of Shakspeare, we would advise him to examine this new 
Boston edition. The typography is perfectly luxurious.—Louisville Journal. 

One of the most splendid standard editions ever published.—Detroit Com. Bulletin. 

The spirited steel engraving which prefaces it, is alone worth the price of the number. 
—Saturday Gazette. 

The purchaser, in a short time, will have in possession a work of rare beauty and 
value.—Augusia Age. 

The mechanical execution of the work is deserving of the most unqualified praise.— 
Eliza Cook's Journal. 








The large type and elegant appearance causes it to be received with general favor. 
N. Y. Literary World. 

We have for years desired to see the immortal Bard of Avon dressed in such style 
as this.—St. Louis Reveille. 

Decidedly the best American edition yet published.—New York Journal of Com. 

The handsomest and most readable edition of the great poet ever published in this 
country.—Hant’s Merchant's Magazine. 

~~ type is so large, that age may lay aside its spectacles, and read at ease.—Charles- 
ton News. 

The finest and most sumptuous edition of Shukspeare ever published in the United 
States.—Graham’‘s Magazine. 

A play complete, adorned with a steel engraving, at 25 cents per number ; an incredi- 
bly low price. —Democratic Review. 

The Boston edition, in its clear paper and bold type, seems ided for the e f 
young and old.— Weekly Review. o ops 


We have seen nothing in the engraving line, for a long time, equal to the illustrations 
of this edition.—Saturday Rambler. 


Cheap Edition of Milman’s Gibbon’s Rome. 


By EDWARD 


THE HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN 


EMPIRE. 








GIBBON, Esq. 





With Notes by the Rev. H. A. MILMAN ; to which will be prefixed a complete Index to the whole Work—the same to be completed in Six Volumes, 
and Published in Uniform Style with Hume’s and Macaulay’s History. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
VALUABLE AGRICULTURAL WORK. 


European Agriculture and Rural Economy for Farmers and Agriculturists 


From personal observation, by HENRY COLMAN, late Commissioner of Agriculture in Massachusetts, containing 


Observations on Paring, Burning, Drainage, and Improvements of Lands ; Rules for Ploughing, Subsoil Ploughing, Crops, Soils, Manures, Live Stock, Dairy, Husbandry, Markets, 
Farm Houses, Harvesting, Farming Implements, Application of Chemistry to Agricultural Labor, T’ Agriculture, Moral Considerations, ultural naeeee ee _ 
IN TWO VOLUMES OCTAVO, embellished with fifty-four fine engravings from steel plates and cuts, representing Farming Implements, Sheep, Cattle, Horses, &c., &. 


The above work is considered indispensable to any person following agricultural pursuits, and should be in the hands of every “ Farmer” thoughout the country. 


The Poultry Book and Fowl Breeder's Guide, 


Being a Treatise on the Breeding, Raising, and general management of DOMESTIC FOWLS, with numerous original descri; 

NET, M.D. This work will be found to contain more practical and useful matter in regard to Fowl Breeding, than is contained in all other A 
illustrated with nearly SEVENTY PORTRAITS of the most choice varieties of American and 

t breeds, and several of them from fowls very recently im 
traits of the fowls are taken from life, having been drawn and engraved by the artists. 


for this work, of the most im 


ptions and portraits from life, by JOHN C. BEN - 


merican together. 
nie yy amen some yh Rphodey are from ™ wre ange taken ally 
3 publishers spared no ex s ‘ 
ted on fine paper, one handsome valneneApediontens a yey al 


Colman’s Letters on European Life and Manners. 


2 vols. 12mo. A new Edition. Price reduced to $1 50. 


The above popular Work has, within the short time of its first publication, reached a sale of 5000 conies, and the demand for the same is still undiminished. jel tf 
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G. P. Putnam’s Publications for 


1. 
The History of the Polk Administration, 
By HON. LUCIEN B. CHASE. 
A Member of the XXIXth and XXXth Congress. 


One volume, 8vo. cloth, $2 50. nal. Some of the sketches and tales are as graphic and vivid as any chapter in 
I to present an impartial bletory of the legislative, political, and Nickleby.’” — Independent. 
*s Administration, with copious il! us- 


The work is 
military efile of ~ so 6s during Mr. Poik 
docum references. 
— nous Presidential term of Mr. Polk, enjoyed 


lation of the work, while many of the occurrences 
sonal observation. 


The Ojibway Conquest: 
A Tale of the Northwest. 


By KAH-GE-GA-GAH-B 


, (GroRGE Corway, Chief of the Ojibway Nation). 
One Volume 12mo. cloth. 


GHith Portrait. 


This is an Indian legend, written in English verse, by an Indian Chief of the Ojibway 
tribe. Being the firat instance of the kind upon record, it presents a perfect novelty in 


the world of letters. 


NEW BOOKS IN PRESS, 


AND SPEEDILY TO BE PUBLISHED 


BY G. P. PUTNAM, New York. 





WORDSWORTH’'S POSTHUMOUS POEMS 
and Biography. Edited by Dr. Christopher Words- 


SLEEP PSYCHOLOGICALLY CONSIDER- 


ed, with reference to and Memory. By 
Blanchard Fosgate, M.D. 


EUROPE; PAST AND PRESENT, By Dr. 
Ungewitter. 


PROF. DANA’S NEW SYSTEM OF MINE- 
ralogy. New and revised edition. 


THE WORLD'S PROGRESS ; or, Dictionary 
of Dates. By Geo. P. Putnam. 


RURAL HOURS: a Diary in the Country, 
A NEW ENGLAND TALE. By Miss 
Sedgwick. 


PROF. HACKLEY’S ELEMENTS OF TRI- 
gonometry. 


The Author having been member of Con- 
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Mr. Dickens's 


for the : 
Nhereia:passedunder his per.| Bryant's Letters 


OWH cially to the 


‘the Present Week. 


Seconp Eprrion. 


Ill. 


Household Words. No. VIII. 


“The cheerful and buoyant genius of the author of ‘ Pickwick? i 
itself, characteristically and delightfull Seen a ee 


y, in the successive numbers of this weekly jour: 


Iv. 
of a Traveller in England and 
America. 
1 volume 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 


“One of the most a poe re books of the season to all classes of readers, and espe- 
ardent admi 





localities, pi 


of the author."'— Metropolis. 


“ His prose is as good as his poetry: in clearness, simplicity, and unstudied, tasteful 
elegance, he has no superior among living writers.”"— Courier and Enquirer. 


“ They contain on lively sketches of natural scenery, descriptions of celebrated 








tic society, and criticisms on important works of art. A 
great mass of interesting information is here embodied, composing a work of permanent 


and more than ordinary value. ‘The style is remarkable for its chasteness, precision, and 


condensed energy.’’— Tribune. 








HOME. By Miss Bremer. 
Edition. 


THE CONQUEST OF GRANADA. By 
Washington Irving. Author’s revised Edition. 


THE WATER WITCH. By J. Fenimore 
Cooper. Author's revised edition. 


TRUTH AND POETRY FROM MY OWN 
Life: the Autobiography of Goethe. New Edition. 
This work is Translated and Edited by Parke Godwin, 


aided by Charles A. Dana, John 8S. Dwight, and J. H. 
Hopkins, Jun. 


In consequence of portions of this work having been 
incorporated into the London Fdition of Goethe's Autobi 
ography, published in Bohn’s Standard Library, the sale 
of that work will therefore be prohibited in this country, 
it being an infringement of the copyright. 


Author’s revised 





NEW ENGLISH BOOKS, 
Imported and for Sale by 
G. P. PUTNAM, New York. 


THE TARANTAS: Travelling Impressions of 
Young Russia. 1 vol. 12mo., with [llustrations. 





MEMORIALS OF THE SEA—“ The Mary 
Russeil."’ By Dr. Scoresby. 


ESSAYS SELECTED FROM CONTRIBU- 


tions to the Edinburgh Review. By Henry Rogers. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


HISTORY OF THE HOLY EASTERN 
Church, By Rev. J. M. Neale. 2 vols. 8vo. 


EXAMPLES ON THE INTEGRAL CALCU- 
lus. By James Hann. 

IMPRESSIONS AND EXPERIENCES OF 
the West Indies and North America. By Robert 
Baird, A.M. 2 vols. 12mo. 


PHASES OF FAITH, &c. By Francis Wil- 
‘iam: Newman. 


ANSTEDS ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL 
Geography and Geology. 1 vol. 

MERIVALE’S HISTORY OF THE ROMANS 
under the Empire. 2 vols. 8vo. 

JELLETT’S CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS, 
1 vol. 8vo. 

MILMAN’S LIFE OF TASSO. 
12tmno. 

ALBERT SMITH’S MONTH AT CON- 
stantinople, with Illustrations. 


REICHENBACH’S RESEARCHES ON MAG- 


netism. 1 vol. 12mo. 


2 vols. 





GOUPIL, VIBERT, AND CO., 


Wholesale Printsellers, 289 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


SOUTHERN 
LITERARY MESSENGER. 
JOHN R. THOMPSON, 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
Five Dollars per annum. 


“THE POWER OF MUSIC,” painted by W. 8. Mount,| 2“ May Number contains— 


executed by Leon Noel. Size, 19 by 15 inches. 


$3 00. 


Each , plain 
_ pa ol 5 00. 


‘*MUSIC IS CONTAGIOUS!” a companion picture to 
Same size. 


the above, by the same artists. 


ORIGINAL PROSE ARTICLES, 
1. A Glance at the Streets of Paris during the Winter of 
1849-50. By an American. 
2. Readings from Lord Bacon. No. 2. 
3. Our Landscape Painters. By Charles Lanman. 
4. The Seldens of Sherwood. Ch. XXVIII. and XXIX. 


Each copy, plain $3 00. 5. From our Paris Correspondent. 
tabeiieas woe Pore ° Oris og High Court of Ch 

No other _ n an Ss the ‘ourt of Chancery. 
larity and excited the Ares Sahin every beholier ee the Dedicated to the Hon. N. Beverly Tucker. 
above beautiful productions of the American Teniers. 8. Letter from New York. 
VIEW AND PLAN OF THE CITY OF SAN FRAN [ ORIGINAL POETRY. 

cisco, drawn after nature by Wells. 9. The Soldier Scholar. By S. L. C. 

10. Hither bring thy Magic Pencil. Translated from the 


Each $1 00. 
VIEWS OF THE MOST INTERESTING OBJECTS 
and of America, Drawn 


contain 30 views,| 12. The Past. A Fr 


in the United States 


Greek of Anacreon. By Margaret Junkin, of Lex 
ington, Va. 


11. Spring Fancies. By Mrs. E.J Eames. 
agment. 


timore, Saratoga ngs,| 13. Sonnet. Foran Albuin. 


14. Evening Hymn. By Alton. 


15. The Transplanted T'ree. By the Hon. B. F. Porter. 
6. Sonnet of Moxton. 


5 00. NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 
oe Gwe ar be hak mae! Ireland as 1 Saw It. The Women of the American 
— | SN hag — inform the Revolution, Vol. III. Moneypenny ; or, the Heart of 
—_ of they have ish, cod Gen ray ay Sy ome the World. Anne Boleyn: a . Father 
ans yalved Bene a prin _— Abbot; or, the Tourist. Elements of Natural Phi- 
made such arrangements as to forward all! the novelties to er ee ee oe 


of Learning French. 


sale 
DEWITT & DAVENPORT, 
mi8 Tribune Buildings. 











THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 


AND 


RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 
No. CLVIIL FOR MARCH, 1850. 
Edited by move Sean gg reg D. D., and 


CONTENTS: 
Art. I. The Geographical Distribution of Animals, by 
rof. Louis Agassiz, Harvard University. 
Il. American Art and Art-Unions, by Rev. R. C. 
Waterton, Boston. 
IIL. Poetry, by Rev. C. 'T. Brooks, Newport, R. I. 
{V. Brownson’s Arguments for the Roman Church, 
by Rev. J. F. Clarke, Boston. 
V. Dana’s Poems and Prose Writings, by E. P. Whip- 
ple, Esq., Boston. 
VI. The Middle Classes, by 8. H. Perkins, Eaq., 
Brookline. 
VIL. Memoirs and Writings of David Hale, by Rev. A. 
P. Peabody, Portsmouth, N. H. 
VIII. Grote’s History of Greece, by Prof. C. C. Felton, 
Harvard University. 
IX. The Doctzine of the Resurrection, by Rev. E. B. 
Hall, D.D., Providence, R. L. 
X. Emerson's Representative Men, by Rev. C. A. 
Bartol, Boston. 
XL. Notices of Recent Publications, 


XIL. Religi d Literary !ntell . 
igious an’ ROSBY & NICHOLS, 


PUBLISHERS, 
No. 111 Washingon street, Boston. 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER 
112 FULTON STREET, NV. 


mi6 tf 
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Cottage Sites and Village Lots, 


DEARMAN, 
ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 


MESSRS. COLE & CHILTON, 


AUCTIONEERS, 
No. 9 Wall Street, 


Offer at Private Sale, at Low Prices, the balance unsold 
at the recent Auction or Cortace Sires ann ViLtace 
Lots on the Hudson, at Dearman, in Westchester 
County. The premises are situated between the Albany 
Post Road and the River at Dearman, in the town of 
Greenburgh. The distance from the City by the Hudson 
River trains, is three quarters of an hour; and all the 
property is within five minutes’ walk of the Station. The 
fare ia the same as to Dobbs's Ferry, and may be com 
muted quarterly or by the year, at rates varying from 16 
to 23 cents, according to the number of tickets taken. 
A part of the property fronting the water will be sold 
in village lots, of 50 feet by 100 feet, and in plots on 
the upland to suit the purchasers. The premises are 
laid out, planted, and improved. The views are com- 
manding and beautiful, and the position perfectly 
healthy. The Ferry with Piermont, under the ma- 
nagement of the Piermont and Dearman Ferry Com- 
pany, which was incorporated at the recent session of the 
Legislature, with a capital of Eighty thousand dollars, 
affords t tion between this point and 
the opposite shore, and connects the Hudson River and 
Erie Railroads. A wide avenue leads from the Post 
Road to the River, as shown upon the map, gently sloped, 
well graded, and lined with a double row of trees. The 
neighborhood is most excellent, including in the immediate 
vicinity the country seats of Messes. Wasnineton [r- 
vine, Amerose C. Kinestanp, Moses H. Grinnect, Gen 
Pautoine, Mrs, Courornn Jones, Messrs. Henry Suet- 
pon, James A. Hamivron, and Georer Scuuyuer, be- 
sides the residences of many gentlemen belonging to West 
Chester County. 

Only Ten per cent of the purchase money will be re- 
quired in cash from purchasers who intend to build imme- 
diately, the whole of the balance being allowed to re- 
main on Bond and Mortgage. [n the case of purchasers 
not building, siaty per cent. may so remain. 

For further particulars, application may be made at 
the Station House, on the premises, at No. 5 Broad street, 
to G. A. Sacent; or at the Auctioneer’s Office, No. 9 
Wall street,where maps of the premises can be had, and a 
marked map showing the plots already sold, and the 
prices of those remaining. 

Aut THe Trains of the Hudson River Railroad (the 
through as well as the way trains) stop at Dearman, leav 
ing Chambers street at 7 o'clock, and &} A.M, and at 3, 
44, and 6 o'clock, P.M., and leaving Dearman, on their 
return, at 7 o'clock 25 minutes, and 9 o’clock 24 minutes, 
A.M., and 1 o’clock 29 minutes, 5 o'clock 29 minutes, and 
10 o'clock 22 minutes, P.M. It is understood that an ad- 
ditional Train each way will soon be added in the summer 
arrangements of the Company. 

The Hudson River Railroad Company are now laying 
a double track between this point and City, and are mak 
ing large improvements at Dearman Station, which, as 
the point of Union of the great Northern and Western 
routes, possesses peculiar and important advantages over 
the adjoining villages. A Branch Railroad is in contem- 
plation from Dearman to Port Chester, or William's 
Bridge, to connect the Erie and New Haven Routes; and 
application is about being made for a Post Office at this 
Station. mylitf 











NOW READY. 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW for April. 
LONDON QUARTERLY for April. 
EDINBURGH REVIEW for April. 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for May. 


LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 


my18 79 Fulton st., N. York. 


THE LITERARY WORLD, 
A New Edition of Mr. Ditson’s 


[June 1. 


Circassia, 








A NEW AND CORRECTED EDITION 


CIRCASSIA; OR, A TOUR TO THE CAUCASUS, 


By GEO. LEIGHTON DITSON, Ese. 
WITH A PORTRAIT OF A CIRCASSIAN LADY, Engraved in the highest style of Art. 


This new Edition of Mr. Ditson’s popular volume of Travels is or printed on very superior paper, and 
neatly bound in cloth. Price $1 25. 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 


my 25 


222 Broapway. 








Great Agricultural Work! 
THE FARMER’S GUIDE 


SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 


By HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E., 


Author of the “ Book of the Farm,’ Editor of the “ Quar- 
terly Journal of Agriculture,” &c., &c., 


Assisted by 
JOHN P. NORTON, M.A., 


Professor of Scientific Agriculture in Yale College, New 
Haven, Author of Agricultural Prize Essays, &c., &c 
Tats highly valuable work will comprise two large royal 
octavo volumes, containing over 1400 pages, with 18 or 
20 splendid stee| engravings, and more than 600 engravings 
on wood, in the highest style of the art, illustrating almost 
every implement of husbandry now in use by the best far 
mers, the best methods of ploughing, planting, haying, 
harvesting, &c., &c., the various domestic animals in 
their highest perfection ; in short, the pictorial feature of 
the book is unique, and will render it of incalculable value 

to the student of agriculture. 

This great work is the joint prodaction of two of the 
most talented agricultural scholars of the day; the one 
eminent as an author ard editor in Great Brita a, and the 
other as a Professor in Yale College. Both are eminently 
practical as well as scientific men, and all they say may be 
relied on as the result of profound researeh, tested and sus- 
tained by practical experiment. The contributions of 
Professor Norton are chiefly designed to adapt the British 
portion of the book to this country, and thus to make it an 
Anglo-American work, giving to its readers all the really 
usefa! agricultural kagoledge at present attainable in 
either country. 

The work is divided into four departments, distinguished 
by the four seasons of the year, commencing with Winter, 
and Prof. Norton's notes will be published as av appendix 
to each part. The first chapter treats of the following 
subjects, under the head of 


INITIATION. 


On the best of the existing Methods for acquiring a 
thoreush knowledge of Practical Husbandry. 
On the Difficulties to be encountered in learning Practical 

Husbandry, and on the Means of overcoming them. 

On the Different kinds of Farming. 
On the Persons required to Conduct and Execute the 

Labor of the Farm. 

On the Branches of Science most applicable to Agricul- 
ture. 

On the Institutions of Education best suited to Agricultu- 
ral Science. 

On the Evils attending the neglect of Landowners and 
others to learn practical Agriculture. 

On observing the deteils and recording the facts of Farm 
ing by the Agricultural Student. 

Terms of the Work —The American edition, the first 
bumber of which ts alrendy issued, will be published in 
semi-monthly numbers of 64 pages, with an Engtish steel 
engraving in each number, of which there will be about 
Qinall, Price 25 Cents per Numoer, or $5 in av- 
VANCE FOR THE 22 NumMBERs. 


‘ Clubbing. 


Three Copies will be sent to one address for $12: Four ; 


Copies for $15; Five Copies for $18. Cashin all such 
cases to be remitted direct to the Publishers, and not 
through Agents. 

The work can be sentin Numbers at periodical rates of 


postage, and mail remittances may be made at the risk of 
the Pub!ishers. 


Agents Wanted. 


Liberal commissions will be allowed to good canvassing 
Agents. Bouksellers and Periodical Dealers will be sup- 
plied on liberal terms. 


All orders and communications should be addressed, 


post paid, to 
LEONARD SCOTT & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 
79 Fulton Street, Entrance 54 Gold Street, NewYork. 





a20 tf 


SECOND EDITION. 


ANNUAL OF 


Scientific Discovery ; 


OR, 
YEAR BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND ART. 
Exhibiting the most important Discoveries and 
Improvements in Mechanics and the Useful Arts, 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Me- 
teorology, Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Geology, 
Geography, Antiquities, &c. 
EDITED BY 


DAVID A. WELLS & GEO. BLISS, Jr. 
WITH A LIKENESS OF PROF. LOUIS AGASSIZ. 
12mo. cloth, price $1 25 ; paper cover, $1. 

HE first edition of Two Thousand Copies, of this 


popular work, has been all disposed of in little more 
than four weeks, anda second edition is now published. 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
From “ The Builder,” Loftidon, April 6th, 1850. 


Mr. Timbs will doubtless be pleased to find«his “ Year 
Book of Facts” now the parent or prototype of a worthy 
and valuable trans-atiantic perennial which has just 
sprung up at Boston, U.S. Though honorably admitted to 

based on it as its exemplar, this is by no means a copy, 
and, indeed, though also a new compilation of the new 
faets of the year, there is much diffetence in detail, with a 
few peculiarities on the part of the American work, such 
as the admission of some original maiter,or details not 
previously printed, and the re arrangement or narration 
of others in the words of the editors themselves. But were 
we asked to decide which of these concurrent year-books 
is the best, we could only reply, perhaps, with striet pro- 
priety and conscientionsnexs, that both are best. ‘The 
work is typegraphically and otherwise well got up, and 
quite in the English styie. 


From the “ Union,” Washington. 


This is one of the most valuable works which the 
press has brought forth during the present year. A 
greater amount of useful and valuable information cannot 


be obtained from any book of the same size within our 
knowledge. 


From the * Tribune,” New York. 


There are few works of the season whose appearance 
we have noticed with more sincere satisfaction than this 
admira le manual. The exceeding interest of the subjects 
to which it is devoted, as well as the remarkably thorough, 
patient, and judicious manner in which they ure bandied 
by its skilful editors, entitle it to a warm reception by all 
triends of solid and useful learning. 


From the Scientifie American. 


Such a book has long been — in America. It 
should receive a widespread patronage 


GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
my25 4t PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
CONTENTS, 
. — Observatory at Greenwich, Edinburgh Re- 


1 
w. ws 
2. Life and Correspondence of Dr. Andrew Combe, 
Spectator. 
3. Russian a we German Campaigns of 1812 and 1813, 
by Climate 2 and Meteorology of Madeira, Spectator. 
6. 





. The Terrors of Voudvitg. London Paper 
; — Smith's Moral Philosophy, Edinburgh Re- 


7. Porliasonte Publications, Spectator. 

Poetry pers fet Calm ; Exeter Cathedral. 

Snort Articies.—Naval Uniform; Ural Mountains ; 
Theatrical Snow ; Posting of Newspapers ; Franklin 
at the Fire-side ; Thomas Moore. 

Published weekly at Six Dollarsa Si ty FY LITTELL 

& Co., Boston, and sold by DEWITT ate ’ 
Tribune Buildings, New York. 
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Twenty-Second 


BOSTON TRADE SALE 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE PLATES, 
Book-Binding Stock, Paper, &c., &e. 
THE NEXT 
BOSTON TRADE SALE OF BOOKS 


WILL BE COMMENCED 
On TUESDAY MORNING, June 18th, 1850, at 9 o'clock, 


AND CONTINUE EACH DAY UNTIL THE CATALOGUE IS SOLD. 





THE SALE OF 


STATIONERY, PAPERS, BINDERS’ LEATHER, CLOTH, 
&e., &e., &c., 
eel CT a, 


Commencing at 9 oclock. 


1850. 





The above Regular Sale will comprise the largest and most extensive Catalogue of Books, Stationery, &c., ever 
offered at any Trade Sale heretofore held in this city, and will embrace Invoices {rom all the principal Publishing 


Houses in the United States. Also several Invuices of London Books. 





TERMS OF SALE. 


On all purchases to the amount of Three handred dollars, out of one invoice. the credit to be six months, 

On all purchases to the amount of One hundred dollars, out of one invoice, the credit to be four wonths. 

Smailer amounts to be paid in cash. 

Approved endorsed notes, to be dated on the first day of sale, satisfactory to the sellers, will be required, and 
bills must be settled before th the delivery of the goods, and within fifteen days after the sale; and all bills not settled 
within twenty days, to be subject to an addition of one per cent. ; and interest, insurance, and storage, to be charged 
until settled for; and all goods not settled for within thirty days, to be re-sold on account of the purchaser; or 
returned to the contributors. Goods to be delivered to purchasers within thirty days from last day of sale. 

Any imperfections required by the purchasers are to be applied for to the contributors, within four months of 


day of sale. 
JAMES BROWN, 
BENJ. B. MUSSEY, 
OSMYN BREWSTER, 
W. D. TICKNOR, 


Committee. 
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NOW READY, 
WITH A PORTRAIT AND LIFE OF 


MISS CUSHMAN. 


THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


THE PROMPTER; 


A WEEKLY MISCELLANY, DEVOTED 
TO PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
EDITED BY CORNELIUS MATHEWS, 


CONTENTS. 

1. A Visit to the Theatres of New York, with Mr. 

Enemy, the Moral Man. 

The Duke’s Wager. Mrs. Manny Kemble and Alex- 

ander Dumas. 

Absurd Caiculations—Don’t go to the Theatre. 

An Authentic Life of Miss Charlotte Cushman, with 

a Portrait. 

A Bird’s-Eye View of New York and its Suburbs, 

from Trinity Charch Steeple. 

An Address for the New Theatre, by Fitz-Green 

a with Notes for “The Prompter,” by Major 
oah 

7. The Drama at Washington in the middle of the 19th 
Century. 

8. The Forrest Case—Mr. Jamison’s Affidavit—The 
“ Hamming-Bird’s Bower” Abandoned. 

9. Statueties of Parkman and Webster. 

10. Passages in advance from Douglas Jerrold’s New 

Comedy, “ The Catspaw.” 

11. Record of the Week : Theatrical and Masical News. 

12. Complete Guide for Strangers to Places of Amusement 

open in New York 


Price 10 Cents 


W. TAYLOR & Co., Pvustisuers, 
151 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


ow PPP 


IN PRESS. 
Douglas Jerrold’s New Comedy, 
“ THE CATSPAW.” 


ALSO, 
THE PASSING CLOUD. 


By Cee Author of the “ Nervous Man,” &c., &c, 
ji 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON’S 
LATE PUBLICATIONS. 








CHARLES SAMPSON. 


BUCKLEY & BANCROFT, 


AUCTIONEERS, 
mll tf Corner of Beach and Lincoln Streets, Boston. 


A Splendid Annual for 1851. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


en ed Square (nine lines), $ 50 
LIPPINCOTT, GRAM BO os C0. Thinytioes re 1 50 
(Successors to Grigg, Elliot & Co.), aif Columa, 7% 
PHILADELPHIA, ae ? " L : 12 50 

HAVE IN PRESS: YEARLY TERMS. 
T HE I R I S; One Square, a . ° $40 00 
H Thirty lines, 60 00 
One Column, 200 00 


A Souvenir for 1851. 
A Super royal 8vo. Illustrated with original Illuminations + _ —_—=——-_ © Th) 
and Steel 


Engravings, executed in the best style of GOHNY WwW, ORR 


rpirep Br Enora “ aber: Wan on 


Proressorn JOHN 8S. HART, of Philadelphia. 

The li be fi the fir lent of the 
annh une ‘y foal, and ie Publishers will The Subscriber ag io the public 
spare no effort to make this the most attractive and valua- that he still continues the business of 


pees ENG RAviNgs™ Woon 


Also in Press: 

Dictionary of Poetical Quotations. 
,] at his old place 75 Nassau Staeet, New York, where, 
Addington’s Complete Dictionary with his ote advantages, he is able to execute all 
orders in his line, however large, with the utmost dis- 
patch, and on reasonable terms. Having the largest 
establi-hment of the kind in America, he is enabled to 
Sag | geo gd attention toevery branch of his business. 
COMPRISING THE MOST EXCELLENT AND APPROPRIATE MN kinds of BUOK ILLUSTRATIONS carefully 


attended to. 
PASSAGES IN THE The Subscriber also takes this opportunity of returning 
Old British Poets. ~ acknowledgments for the very liberal patron- 
we'd Sitections ihe has received for the last fourteen years that he has 
Modern British and American Poets. neon in the ge a ns a wr hen © 


the superior advantages that he now has, to 
Edited by SARAH J. HALE. 








POETICAL QUOTATIONS. 


1. 
MACKAY’S POPULAR DELUSIONS. Two 


volumes I2mo., cloth. 


“ Every delusion noted in the work is a story, and every 
story is full of interest—it has all the charm of fiction, and 
must continually excite the surprise of the reader. that 
such things could be to excite ‘ special wonder.’ "~—Baiti- 
more Patriot. 


2. 
LIFE, LETTERS, AND POEMS OF BER- 
nerd Barton. 1 vol. 12mo, With a Portrait. 


“ This is a very handsome volume, enriched with a neat 
and graphic portrait of the worthy Quaker lyrist, and 
forms a valuabie addition to our poetical literature.” — 
Evening Bulletin. 


3. 
RAWSON’S DICTIONARY OF SYNO- 
nymes. 1 vol. 12mo. 
“This is a useful and copious little manual of syno- 
nymes. Every person accustomed to write the English 
language will find it serviceable"”"—Evening Transcript. 


A. 
BROWNING’S CONVICT SHIP. 


12mo. vol. 


“This work is of a truly spiritual character, it breathes 
the charity of the Gospel, and sets forth throughout the 
guilt and danger of the sinner, the grace and mercy of the 
Saviour.”—E£piscopal Recorder. 


A neat 


BOOKS IN PRESS. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE OCEAN. By 
Fanny Foley. 

THE GOLDEN SANDS OF MEXICO AND 
True Riches. By a Lady of Philadelphia. 

THE DICTIONARY OF SACRED QUOTA- 
tions. By the Rev. H. H. Weld. 


THE BROKEN BRACELET AND OTHER 
Poems. By Mrs. Esling. jel 











meri continuance ofthe mame W. ORR 
Be ae beautifully illustrated with Engravings. aQTtf . , 


75 Nassau Street, New York. 








J. K. FISHER, Arrisr, 


235 BROADWAY. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


I. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


No. 1 will be published June 1, 1850. 


PROSPECTUS. 


The design of the Publishers in issuing this work, is to place within the reach of the 
great mass Of the American people the unbounded treasures of the Periodical Literature 
of the present day. Periodicals enlist much of the literary talent and creative genius of 
the age. ‘The best writers, inevery nation, devote themselves mainly to the Reviews, 
Magazines, and Newspapers. Through the pages of these, the most powerful historical 
essays, the most elaborate critical disquisitions, the most exquisite delineations of man: 
ners and of Nature, the highest Poetry and the most brilliant Wit, have, within the last. 
ten years, found their way to the public heart. 

The ablest and best productions of Lamartine, Dickens, Alison, Lever, Bulwer, Croly, 
and Macaulay, are found in Reviews, Newspapers, and Magazines. Their productions, 
however, intermingled with much that is of merely local and transient interest, are scat- 


tered through scores of Periodicals, so as to make it obviously impossible that, under | ~ 


present circumstances, any considerable nnmber even of the reading public, and much 
more that the great mass of the community, sbould have an opportunity of becoming 
familiar with them. 


The Publishers of the New Monthly Magazine intend to remedy this evil, and to 
place such of the Periodical Literature of the day as has commanding interest, in the 
hands of all who have the slightest desire to become acquainted with it. Each number 
of their Magazine will contain 144 pages, octavo, in double columns. The volumes of a 
single year, therefore, will present nearly two thousand pagesof the chvicest of the 
Miscellaneous Literature of the age. The Magazine will transfer to its ppges, as 
rapidly as they may be issued, the continuous tales of Dickens, Bulwer, Croly, Lever, 
Warren, and other distinguished contributors to British periodicals; articles of command- 
ing interest from all the leading Quarterly Reviews of both Great Britain and the United 
States ; critical notices of the publications of the day; speeches and addresses of distin- 
guished men upon topics of universal interest; notices of Events in Science, Literature, 
and Art, in which the people at large have an interest, &c., &e. Special regard will be 
had to such articles as relate to the economy of social life, or tend to promote in any 
way the well-being of those who are engaged in any department of productive activity. 
A carefully prepared Fashion plate, and other Pictorial Illustrations, will accompany 
each Number. 





This Magazine is not intended exclusively for any class of readers. The Publishers 
have at their command the exhaustiess resources of current Periodical Literature in all 
its departments. They have the aid of editors in whom both they and the public 
confide. They have no doubt that, by an intelligent use of these appliances, they can 
present a monthly compendium of the periodical productions of the day which no one 
would willingly be without; and they intend to publish it at so low a rate, that its 
cost spall not prevent its making its way into the hands and family circle of every 
intelligent citizen of the United States. 





TERMS. 


Tures Dotnars a year, or Twenty-Five Cents a Number. The Work! 
may be obtained of Booksellers and Periodical Agents, and of the 
Publishers. 

Liberal arrangements will be made with the Trade and with Agents for 
extra efforts in circulating the Work, and Specimen Numbers will be 
supplied gratuitously for Canvassers. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York. 


Il. 


REGINALD HASTINGS. An Historical Romance. By Eliot War- 
burton, Esq. 8vo.—price 25 cents. 


“Reginald isa nigher approach to Scott’s arvellous creations than we have read.” 
_ “No historical tale of greater power has been written since Sir Walter Scott.” —Mes- 
senger. , 


“ Without losing one jot of historical accuracy, the work abounds with all the startling 
wildness of fomance.”— Morning Herald. 


Im 
THE PILLARS OF HERCULES. A Narrative of Travels in Spain 
a aa By David Urquhart, Esq., M.P. 2 vols. 12mo.—paper $1 40 ; muslin, 
“ A learned and entertaining production, adapted to every taste. "—Literary Garette. 
“Wri with dence, and not u uently a bold and picturesque style. He 
describes the wetaciotee parts of ra peer Barbary.” "— Bentley's Miscellany. 
“Mr. Urquhart has exhibited learning and industry.”— Critic. 
anes ste interesting and instructive. The author visited the Moorish relics in 


Africa and Spain.”"—John Bull. 
IV. 
PART IL OF 
THE PICTORIAL FIELD BOOK OF» THE REVOLUTION; or, 


lilustrations by Pen and Pencil, of the History, acy bog § Relica, anid 

Traditions of the War for ae sey opal By Benson J ith six hundred 

errr ere oon bY Serene ae Barritt, chiefly from Urigimal Sketches by the 
uthor 


This elegant work, issued semi-monthly, will be completed fin about Twenty Num- 
BERS, containing forty-eight large octavo each, at ‘Twenty-Five cents a Number. 
4 is a Pictorial and Descriptive Record o urney receatl formed, to all the most 
dmportant historical localities of the AMERI 4 EVOLUTION. The plan is unique 
and attractive, embracing the characteristics of a book of travel and a history. 

* Whoever would refresh his knowledge of ee scenes and characters of the Revolu- 
tion, shouid not fail to watch for the appearance of these attractive and delight{ul 
numbers.’’-— Tribune. 





cm 


RECEN T oe yeaa 8. 


HINTS TOWARDS Melton : ; in Lectures, Addresses, and other 
Writings. By the Hon. Horace Greeley. 


2. 


Cheap Edition of GIBBON’S HISTORY OF ROME. With Notes 
by Rev. H. H. Miiman. From the last London Edition. ‘Yo be completed in six 
volumes. Uniform with Harpers’ Cheap Edition of Hume and Macaulay’s History 
of Kngiand. 1I2mo, muslin, 40 cts per volume ; paper, 30 cts. 


3. 


STANDISH THE PURITAN. A Tale of the American Revolution. 
By Eldred Grayson, Esq. 12mo. muslin, $1; paper, 75 cts. . 


LIFE OF JOHN CALVIN. Compiled from Authentic Sources, and 
particularly from his Correspondence. by Thomas H. Dyer. Portrait. 12mo. 
muslin, $1; paper, 75 cents. 


5. 
HUME’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Invasion of Julius 
Cesar to the Abdication of James IL, hy A New Edition, with the Author's 
Corrections and Improvements. To whieh is prefixed a short Account of his Life, 
written by Himself. In Six Volumes, with a Portrait. I2mo. paper, 30 cents per 
volume ; cloth, 40 cents per volume. 


: 


6. 
PART V. OF THE HISTORY OF FENDERAIS : his Fortunes 
_ and Misfortunes, his Friends and his Greatest By W. M, Thackeray, Esq. 
apne Teoestase be the Author. To be completed in Six or Seven Numbers, at 


¢g 


7. ie ; 
MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGL ; from the Accession 
of James II. ; with a Portrait. Vols. l and 2, 12mo. | with Harpers’ cheap 


 sxeghedlyen: adi of and.. Price in m 40 cts. vol in 
Wer pst istory,of Engl aslin, per volame, in paper 


. 8. +f 

SOUTHEY’S AND CORRES _ Edited by 
his Son, the Rey. Charles Cuthbert Southey, M.A., Carate of Pi Y 
land. Parts 1, 2, and 3, 8vo. price 25 cents per Part. ‘To be com ‘In Six Parts 











